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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


ae ther affairs are likely to become still more confused, for 
the Cortes met again yesterday, and three parties will engage 
in mortal struggle,—Castelar’s, which is Federalist-Republican ; 
Salmeron’s, which is Unitarian-Republican; and that of Pi y 
Margall, which is Cantonal-Republican. As Castelar has accom- 
plished no visible end with his dictatorship—has not put down 
the Carlists, has not taken Carthagena, and has not refilled the 
Treasury—it is supposed he will be defeated by Pi y Margall, 
Salmeron’s followers abstaining, which is only too probable. 
In the latter event, a great effort will be made to declare Serrano 
President, with the army at his back, and perhaps Don Alfonso 
in his pocket ; but we hope for better things, viz. the support of 
Salmeron for Castelar, who, though he has not dared to tax 
the people, has formed an army, has avoided the imminent 
danger of losing Cuba, and will take Carthagena whenever 
he can get an Admiral bold enough to carry the ‘ Numancia’ 
by boarding. We are told on good authority that there is no 
danger of a military pronunciamiento, as the soldiers are Repub- 
licans ; and that Castelar’s most urgent trouble is to keep Moriones, 
who is a genuine Republican, within railway distance of the 
capital, where the Intransigentes are raising their heads again. 
On the whole, and considering that Castelar has conciliated 
Rome, we should say he had the best chance. 


The latest intelligence from Madrid (January 2) looks as if 
8. Castelar, in despair, were contemplating a coup d'état. Having 
tried to conciliate the Church, he has mortally offended S, Sal- 
meron, and will, it is stated, be defeated to-day by Pi y Margall 
and a majority of ten. In this case, he must either resign and 
let Spain be governed by a party which will amnesty Carthagena, 
or strike a coup d'état, and the symptoms are suggestive of the 
latter. It is said that 14,000 troops, mainly Civil Guards, are 
collected in Madrid, and that General Moriones, commanding 
12,000 men, and master of the North-Western railway terminus, 
has telegraphed that he will obey no other Cabinet. It is a 
pity to see Castelar in the sterile groove of coups d'état, but 
Spain wants a Dictatorship for twelve months, if ever a country 
did. 


Mr. Cardwell addressed the Druids at Oxford on Thursday 
in a long and good speech, part of which—his account of the 
Ashantee war and the possible change in the land laws—we have 
quoted elsewhere. We must note here, however, that he laid 
down the distinct principle upon which the followers of Huskisson 
and Peel were, as regards the contest between capital and labour, 
bound to act. All the Legislature, he thought, could do, ‘ was 
to establish perfect equality and absolute justice, and then 
stand out of the sunshine.” He would legislate as little as 
possible. ‘That is sound teaching, if we ever can establish perfect 
equality, but we doubt that. Can a handicraftsman ever be the 
legal equal of a capitalist, or can a Union be the equal of a 
Federated Association of Capitalists? As Civil law is now 
administered, he certainly cannot, the man who can bleed 
guineas being the necessary winner. 


The Solicitor-General’s speech on the same occasion, 
which in its political aspects we have elsewhere discussed, 





was, besides being instructive on the question of land, 
very entertaining, after the easy egotistic fashion which he 
so much affects. He began by envying the old Druids 
their freedom from reporters,—but would the new Druid 
have said half he did say, or said it half as well but for 
those same reporters ?—then he proposed to take off his official 
wig and gown, and to chat at his ease, and he did chat at his 
ease, but there wasa good deal of method in his ease. He had very 
comfortable anticipations of a Budget surplus to propound, was 
very severe on the army of inspectors who swell loca! taxation, 
nicknaming them happily “a species of voracious caterpillars 
whom I would call the Znspector Vastator” ; he declared that the 
modernisation of Endowment trusts was neither ‘‘ plundering ” 
nor “ blundering,” and then he proceeded to his discussion of the 
Land question, giving expression to a very sharp and not very 
intelligible censure of some suggestions in Mr. Mill's economic 
philosophy, and talking as if all philosophy meant want of sense. 
Surely there is no good sense without at least a little philosophy, 
and no good philosophy without good sense. 


In the course of his speech, Sir W. Harcourt delivered a very 
entertaining apology for the Brivish squire. People ‘ seem to 
think,” he said, *he is a sort of ogre in top-boots who roasts a 
peasant in the morning and stews a baby for supper. He is 
nothing of the kind. I have lived among them all my life, and 
I know them well. ‘They are very good sort of fellows, very 
inuch like other Englishmen. They are hospitable to their neigh- 
bourse and kind to the poor. They have their weaknesses and 
their singularities, like the rest of us. I am afraid they prefer 
foxes to Radicals. ‘That is an error of judgment. I fear they 
would rather preserve rabbits than Nonconformists, ‘That is a 
mistake too, for Nonconformists do not devour crops or ruin 
farmers. I am not quite sure that some of them would not 
rather see a ‘ fast thing’ with Lord Macclesfield than listen to 
the speeches of the Members for the city of Oxford. That is a 
piece of bad taste, but then you cannot expect everybody to be 
as enlightened as if they were Druids.” But whether the British 
squires would like to listen to Sir W. Harcourt or not, they would 
certainly like to hunt him down so soon as they understan J, as we 
understand, that he wishes to abolish the power of so settling 
land, as distinguished from its money value, as to confer only a 
limited interest in it on the next nominal owner. After that, 
they would prefer a “slow thing,” even though it were in polities, 
and the Solicitor-General were the chase, to the fastest of all 
possible things with Lord Macclesfield. Tis policy is good sense 
and good economy, but it will be loathsome to the British squire. 


We have had a fond dream and a great disappointment this, 
week. ‘The hope has been raised, but cruelly dissipated by Pro- 
fessor Owen, that a live Dodo had been found in the Samoan 
Islands, and was coming over to America, if not to England. But 
alas! it is not the Dodo (Didus), but the Dodlet (Didunculus), 
which has been found, and the Dodlet, says Professor Owen, is 
six times less bulky than the Dodo. ‘This is almost as bad as being 
assured that a Methuselah had been been discovered, and finding 
that we had only lighted upon an Old Parr, ‘ Decent respeot,” 
as Charles Lamb said of his friend’Crabb Robinson, ‘shall 
always be” the Dodlet’s, “ but somehow short of reverenee.”’ * 


Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, the Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Birmingham Education League, Mayor of Birming- 
ham, Chairman of the Birmingham School Board, and last, not 
least, author of the punning Radical programme, * free schools, 
free labour, free land, and a free Church,” made a clever speech 
on Thursday to those Sheffield supporters who are bringing him 


forward as a candidate for Sheffield at the general election. He 
professed himself an ‘advanced Liberal” in the sense of wishing 
to use all possible opportunities ‘to advance his Liberalism, 
and not as some politicians did, to use his Liberalism to advance 
himself.” He sneered at the Liberalism of office-seekers as 
reminding him of “an American road of which he had heard, 
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commencing in the centre of a great town as a magnificent 
boulevard, then continuing as an ordinary country road, finally 
degenerating into a footpath, and then turning into a squirrel walk 
and running up a tree.” He declared there was something rotten 
in a State from which armies of labourers find it necessary to 
emigrate ; sneered at the Tories as offering to be lavish “ with 
the crumbs that fall from the rich man’s table,” but as refusing the 
people any share in the preparation of the meal; and then went 
on to declare for ‘‘ universal suffrage,’ equal electoral districts, 
and the aforesaid programme of ‘“ free schools, free labour, free 
land, and a Free Church.” 
not very lucid, and on that of free schools very far indeed from 
But his speech was very clever, and unquestionably 
For our own parts, we 


convincing. 
very ‘advanced’ in the Radical sense. 
believe universal suffrage has answered well nowhere, not in the 
United States, where one hears of nothing but its evils; not in 
France, where everyone feels that regress is dangerous and 
impossible, and yet that regress in this respect, were it pos- 
sible, might soothe a panic which prevents 

other directions. Mr. Chamberlain measures the 
ment” of Liberalism by quite too external tests. 


‘* advance- 
What you 


want in the suffrage, is to get at the centre of gravity, so to say,- 


of a people’s wishes, not at their most headlong elements :—and 
household suffrage secures the one without the other. 


Lord Aberdare made a good speech also on New Year's Day, 
at or near Cardiff, on occasion of the opening of some new Board 
Schools in the Gellygaer School Board district. He pointed out how 
impossible it was for any fifteen men, Cabinet Ministersthough they 
were, toagree on the details of a great measure like the Education 
Act, without a vast deal of mutual concession ; and that if it had 
pleased one section, either of the Cabinet or the people, more 
than the existing Act does, it must have pleased another (and 
we may add, probably a much more numerous) section less,—a 
consideration to which the extreme Liberals seem, oddly enough, 
quite indifferent. But what was remarkable in Lord Aberdare’s 
speech, was the assumption which runs through it that unsec- 
tarian religious teaching in the Board Schools is not only easy, 
but popular in nonconformist Wales, and that the secular system 
would be quite the reverse. If that be true, the Birmingham 
League's prospects of converting the whole United Kingdom are 
somewhat shady. 

There is little substantial news about the famine, except that 
rain has fallen in Behar, apparently for a day or two; that the 
Bhagulpore zemindars have refused to receive advances or to assist 
their tenants ; that Burdwan has been included in the distressed 
districts, as we expected it to be; that in Behar the peasantry 
are eating new rice,—that is, risking death by dysentery in fear of 
death by hunger; and that Sir G. Campbell’s first report on the 
famine, dated November 25, has reached England. It is a 
rather vague sketch of the famine of 1770, which the writer 
concludes to have been, as regards the whole country, 
rather worse than the present one, but ends by reminding 
the Viceroy that the Orissa famine of 1865 was preceded 
by years of plenty; and that in South Bengal the famine 
of 1770 exceeded anything ever known in Bengal within historic 
times, and that consequently no precaution must be relaxed. Sir 
George Campbell advises the prohibition of export and the 
purchase of food, and regrets that only the second suggestion 
has been adopted. Sir G, Campbell attempts no account of the 


deaths caused by the famine of 1770, and thinks Ma caulay’s | 


account exaggerated, but he mentions that although it began in 
Behar, its fullest effect was felt in Moorshedabad, where “rice 


rose to 6lbs. for the rupee,”—a statement equivalent to. saying | 


that the Mark Lane average for wheat was £30 a quarter. There 
is no hopefulness in the telegrams yet, beyond a shade of 
improvement in the prospects of the spring harvest. 


An ugly telegram has reached the Times from the borders of 
Northern India. Shere Ali, who is known to have been exceed- 
ingly ill, has formally proclaimed his youngest son—or son of his 
favourite wife, we forget for the moment which—Abdoolla Jan, 
his successor on the throne. As Abdoolla Jan is a mere lad, and 
as Yakoob Khan has every conceivable title to the throne, being 
eldest descendant after Shere Ali, of the founder, eldest son of 
the Sovereign, and incomparably the ablest man in Afghanistan, 
there is no chance of his bearing this, and he will be in rebellion 
either now or soon, ‘That does not particularly matter, if he 
wins or dies, but if he does neither, and we acknowledge Abdoolla 
Jan, Russia has another most efficient ally. 





Iwo consolatory events have been reported this week. 


On the subject of free land he was | 


progress in| 


, Portugal has repented herself, and has suppressed the Macao 
Coolie traffic, which she has allowed for twenty years. That 
traffic was as bad as the slave trade, and in one respect wag 
worse, for the Chinese always committed suicide in the guano 
diggings. ‘There is now no port where the Chinese cannot reach 
the kidnappers, as the Great Powers will not endure the crime, 
Russia, too, has inserted, in a new treaty with Bokhara, a clause 
absolutely prohibiting the slave trade, and will probably carry it 
out, as the regular punishment for slaves who have grown old— 
putting out their eyes—is too bad even for Russian toleration, 
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General Bixio, we regret to see, is dead. He was the best 
and the wisest of the Garibaldians, though he lacked the 
genius, rising sometimes to a sort of inspiration, which in his 
| best moods animates their chief. He got tired of inaction, and 
tock an armed vessel to the East, either to show his countrymen 
the path to their old trade, or to find a place fitted for convicts 
| of the worst type, or to carve out a dominion for himself. He 
| turned up now and again at some English port, but he was not 


| successful in any of his enterprises, and died at last of weariness 
Italy has lost a good son, but in Italy genius is 





and the climate. 
endemic. 

The ‘Virginius, the unhappy subject of dispute between 
Spain, Cuba, and the United States, has somewhat conveniently 
| “ foundered,”—thereto inclined, no doubt, by artificial inlets of 
| sea-water,—on her way to New York. She was towed by the 
| steam-tug ‘ Ossipee,’ and went down off Cape Fear on Boxing 

Day, the survivors of the crew having been conveyed in the 
‘ Ossipee ’ to New York, interrogated by the authorities there, and 
| then released. Spain will hardly remonstrate, asa convention settled 
what was to be done in case the papers of the ‘ Virginius’ were 
found to be illegal, and in that case there was no mention made 
of restitution. But according to the rules of that convention, the 
survivors ought to have been prosecuted for their share in the 
matter, which appears not to have been done. Perhaps that 
will be a set-off against the negligence or indisposition of the 
Spanish Government to punish the authorities of the Santiago 
Court-martial by whom so many American and British subjects 
lost their life. ‘To our minds, this punishment should be stead- 
fastly insisted on, unless the Cubans can show that all their 
victims were parties to a hostile expedition against the Govern- 
ment of the island. 





Lord Warwick has written to say that he has resigned 
his seat on the Governing Body of 
thinks Dr. Hayman ill-used by his colleagues. Dr. Hayman 
himself has been writing a good deal to the Zimes since our 
last issue, and has announced his intention of trying to get 
a mandamus or other legal remedy against the Governing Body, 
but in this threat, as in other things, he is no doubt ill- 
advised. His letters have added nothing to the conditions of 
the question under discussion, except that they have shown that 
when he at last, under much stress of circumstances, fully and 
frankly retracted all his charges against Mr. Scott, and expressed 
| his wish to co-operate cordially with him for the future, he was 
| not in the least disposed to withdraw, but to press very bitterly, 
| one of his previous complaints, —that, namely, founded on a report 
| of something Mr. Scott said at a Rugby dinner, which appeared 
| to be acompliment to Dr. Hayman in the ears of the reporter, 
| but which Mr. Scott himself declared not to have borne that 
| meaning,—Dr. Tkayman’s allegation being that Mr. Scott did 
| pay him a compliment, and then repented himself, and publicly 
|denied that he had paid it. This is virtually a charge 
lof untruth against Mr. Scott, brought on evidence of a 
kind to which no experienced journalist will attach any 
| weight; and as Mr. Scott came out of all the other accusa- 
| tions with flying colours, this charge, which Dr. Hayman thinks 
| the most serious of all, will not be credited by any judicious man. 
| But it seems to us that the evidence now volunteered by Dr. 
| Ifayman that he still treasured one deep suspicion of Mr. Scott, 
even while writing the long-delayed letter of cordial and frank 
apology to him, bears somewhat severely on himself. Dr. Hayman 
has also reported, with some ostentation, the multitudes of letters 
of sympathy and encouragement he has received. The Claimant 
has probably received more, and more enthusiastic letters of the 
same kind; but they are not treated as evidence, and could 
hardly be evidence of anything but bias. 








The Head Master of Eton is also more or less in conflict with 
his Under-Masters, but we confess we think he has the right on 
his side, and that some of the Under-Masters are going in fora 
‘ seniority” principle which would take all life out of the school, 





Rugby because he 
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and render the Head Master's responsibility more or less of a | of very distinct topics; but still these topics are alike in the 
name. Mr. Hornby, as it seems, has asserted his right | sort of ability and force they require to make them vivid, and 
to place the Under-Masters whom he deems fittest in the | they are all, as Mr. Bright implies, vague topics, on which 
places for which they are fit,—in other words, to intro-| our knowledge is not exhaustive, and on which therefore it is 





duce the principle of selection in matters purely educa- | 
tional, sometimes, for instance, putting junior masters to | 
teach senior classes, and senior masters to teach junior classes, | 
if for any reason, and it might well be in compliment to the | 
senior masters, they seem best fitted for the hardest of | 
all tasks, to teach beginners well. Against this there is an | 
outery, but surely, after getting rid of seniority in the Civil 
Service and Army, we shall not protect it in our public schools. | 
What is the head master’s authority worth, if he may not organise 
the plan of the school? _It may be quite right to let pecuniary 
emoluments such as the headship of a boarding-house gives, go 
by seniority, but no competent head-master would submit to an 
arrangement depriving him of the power to assign teachers to | 
classes in accordance with his own judgment. To make seniority 
paramount is consistent with neither a monarchy nor a republic ; 
itis yielding helplessly to a fatalistic custom. 


The polling at Stroud is fixed for Tuesday, and both parties 
are very confident, Sir H. Havelock’s followers trusting their 
candidate, and Mr. Dorington’s remembering with delight that 
Stroud is a collection of villages as well as a town. Sir H. 
Havelock’s views on education are not ours, and he has expressed 
the dislike of war felt by every really experienced soldier in the 
erude form of a preference for arbitration, but the Liberal 
electors of Stroud will do well to remember these facts :—There 
is at present scarcely a soldier in the House who is at once a con- 
vinced Liberal and an old campaigner, and but one who can aid 
Mr. Cardwell in one of his most serious duties,—the redistribution 
of the Indian Army, which is choked with unnecessary staffs. 
It would be worth the while even of Tories to send up some one 
who adds to the strength of the House, instead of a mere local 
magnate. 





The latest despatches from the Gold Coast show that the 
* Himalaya’ and ‘ Tamar,’ with the British troops on board, arrived 
on December 5, but were ordered by Sir Garnet Wolseley to sea 
till he had finished some preparations. The Commander-in- 
Chief would, however, according to Mr. Cardwell, be in full 
movement on Coomassie by New Year's Day, and important 
intelligence may be speedily expected. It is now known that the 
Ashantee army has never recovered from the fright it received 
at Abrakrampa, and in other attacks ; that it crossed the Prah in 
the wildest confusion, drowning, for example, 300 men ; and that 
Captain Butler, with 50 men, has established a post across the river. 
The pontoons ‘will speedily be there, and Sir Garnet Wolseley, | 
with 500 Marines and Blue-jackets, has gone up to the Prah to | 
see for himself. 


The Emperor of Germany intends, it is said, to invest Mr. 
Carlyle with the Prussian Order of Merit. Is it in commemora- 
tion of his unequalled literary services to the House of Hohen- 
zollern? or is it from the sense that the Apostle of Force ought 
to be recognised by the Sovereign who has used force so success- 
fully that he at last avows his confidence in it, stands on Charle- 
magne’s throne with cannon-balls for feet, and thinks that fine 
and imprisonment will put down a religion ? 











Mr. Bright has written a letter to a theological student on the 


| lors have systematically failed. 





difficulty of any effective speaking, or indeed writing, on subjects 
such as ministers of religion are usually expected to treat once a 
week at least, which ought to produce a certain amount of effect 
on the very unreasonable condition of our public customs on 
that head. Mr. Bright had been consulted on the comparative 
merits of writing and extempore speaking, and he replies :— | 
“Given a man with knowledge of his subject, and a gift for | 
public speaking, then I think reading a mischief; but given a | 
man who knows little, and who has no gift of speaking, then | 
reading seems to be inevitable, because speaking, as I deem it, is 
impossible. But it must be a terrible thing to have to read or 
speak a sermon every week, on the same topic to the same people ; 
terrible to the speaker, and hardly less so to the hearers. Only 
men of great mind, great knowledge, and great power, can do this | 
with success. I wonder that any man can do it! I often doubt 
if any man has ever done it.” It is hardly exact, perhaps, to 
speak of the whole range of ethics and religion,—ethies | 
and religion, too, as freely illustrated by the biography | 
and history of one great literature, a range which sermons | 
certainly cover,—as a single topic, for these include thousands | 


'can repeat the Lord’s Prayer !—Ist Mem. : 
you a fiver I can, come now.’—2nd Mem. : 


difficult to speak out of a full mind. Preaching should be much 
less frequent and much more the duty of a special class than it 
is, and that class should be more or less itinerary, so as to make 
less drain on the preacher's resources. Mr. Bright as a great 
orator, and a great orator of the moral and imaginative kind, has 
a chance of being listened to where ordinary writers and counsel- 
Why should sermons be turned 
from opportunities of —_~ into instruments of mild torture ? 

The Prime Minister married his eldest daughter at Ha- 
warden this day week, and said a few words of a strictly 
private character, in a party absolutely limited to the families 


of the bride and bridegroom, at the breakfast, which 
words some person, who, if his taste for reporting had 


been known, would certainly not have been there, reported for 
an evening contemporary. Reports of speeches of this kind seem 
to us to outrage every principle of decency. If the Prime 
Minister could but be overheard at his daily prayers, they might 
just as well be reported as such a speech as that. Political life 
will become, what it long has been too much in the United States, 
abhorrent to all refined taste, if this sort of vulgar personal 
curiosity is permitted to drag into the public gaze all the private 
life of public men. The Press ought to be aware,—and we know 
no reason why the halfpenny Press should not feel this as strongly 
as the dearer papers,—that if public men once cease to have a 
private life which is really private, they will be worth indefinitely 
less not only as men, but as statesmen. 





The reporters all allege that the Tichborne trial approaches 
its completion. Dr. Kenealy, having Mr. Wyld to help him—a 
barrister apparently possessed with the idea that something 
ought to be said for one’s client —is sticking close to evidence, and 
may finish by this day week. If he does, and Mr. Hawkins takes 
only ten days, and the Chief Justice only ten, and the Puisnes 
only a day each, and the Jury say a fortnight, then we may by 
March expect a verdict, and know in the next budget whether 
any millionaire has been kind enough to die, and so balance the 
expenses of the trial, which has already lasted longer than that 
of Warren Hastings, the longest upon record.. Let us hope Sir 
Alfred Tichborne will never do anything considerable. The 
world has heard enough of that family for two centuries at least. 


The Publishers’ Circular informs us that 3,463 different books 
and pamphlets have been published in this country in the year 
| 1873, the highest number reached in any other being 659. Some 
of these are American importations, but the number excludes all 
new editions, and gives a rate of publication, excluding Sundays, 
of about ten and a half a day. The pamphlets are extremely 
few, only 170, that kind of publication having been killed by 
the newspaper; and the works of fiction stand foremost, 
831. Next comes theology, with 770 works; and next, to our 
surprise, 588 books of art, or books so illustrated as to be books 
of art. After these follow histories, books of poetry, and 283 
works of travel, geography, or geographical research. Of course, 
no list of this sort gives the slightest idea of the public taste, 
books of theology, for instance, being bought in small editions, 
but as a rule, left unread. ‘The true test of the taste of a genera- 
tion would be to find out how many and what books are read 
twice, a bit of statistics even Mr. Stanley Jevons would find it 


difficult to collect. 





Is this old? If not, it is neat. It is told by the Melbourne 
| Herald, of “two members of the New South Wales Legislature :— 
These wiseacres were arguing in the Parliamentary refreshment- 
comm when the following colloquy ensued :—Ist Mem.: ‘ You 
| blow about edication! Why, I don’t believe as how you ever had 
two-penn’orth of schoolin’ in your life !!—2nd Mem,: ‘I knows 
more about it nor you do, any way. Why, I don’t believe you 
‘I’m game to bet 
‘Done ;—stake the 
money.’ The cash being duly posted on either side, the second 
member remarked, ‘ Now, then, begin..—1st Mem.: ‘I believe 
in God, the Father Almighty, maker of heaven and earth, and in 
—2nd Mem.: ‘ That'll do, you've won the money; butI’m 


blessed if 1 thought you knew it.” 








Consols were on Friday 912 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—_— ~—— 
SIR WILLIAM HARCOURT AT OXFORD. 
HERE are certainly some men who are greatly improved 
by success, and we shall not be surprised if the Solicitor- 
General be one of them. His very good-humoured and 
amusing speech to the Druids on New Year’s Day showed all 
the enormous vitality and elasticity of his former speeches, and 
very little, indeed, of their big and bumptious self-importance, 
while the egotism there was, was really agreeable. Sir 
William Harcourt wishes he could occasionally exchange 
places with his critics,—let them speak, and him criticise. 
He thinks we should not find it half so pleasant. We are not 
so sure about that. That he would criticise with a great deal 
more talent and at least quite as much causticity as nine- 
tenths of his critics have at their disposal, is, of course, 
pretty certain. But after all the question is a com- 
plex one, not simply whether criticising is not pleasanter 
than being criticised, but also whether wielding a definite 
power and exercising a tangible and measurable amount of in- 
fluence, even though tempered by criticism, is not pleasanter 
than wielding the very indefinite power and quite unmeasur- 
able,—we are far from meaning immeasurable,—influence 
of the Press. We suspect he had better let well alone, and 
not wish to exchange positions. If he is always as good- 
humoured and thoroughly practical as he was in addressing 
the Druids on Thursday, he will not find criticism so unplea- 
sant as he has sometimes found it; and perhaps, after all, he 
might find the work of a public critic a little unsatisfying to 
his obviously distinctly-defined ambition. The “ mitrailleuse 
of leading articles ’’ which he faced with so much courage on 
Thursday night is not likely to wound him very seriously. 
Indeed he evidently has one great requisite of British states- 
men,—a thick political hide,—in great perfection. And dis- 
robing himself as he does, with good-humoured ostentation, of 
his official wig and gown, and frankly admitting how much 
more powerful than Solicitors-General are solicitors in par- 
ticular, the easy, vivid, after-dinner manner of his chat 
disarms prejudice, and even makes one forget for the moment 
the uneasy parliamentary antecedents of his political career. It 
is quite possible that Sir William Harcourt armed with power 
and responsiblity will be a much more useful and a much 
more attractive person than the Mr. Vernon Harcourt who 
was always trying to make his own political importance 
felt. 

The chief topic of the Solicitor-General’s speech, which was 
also touched upon with some significance by Mr. Cardwell, was 
the Land Laws. Mr. Cardwell observed, very truly, that 
though it may be very desirable to get land more subdivided, it 
is by no means certain that facilities for sale will result in 
any such subdivision, since it seems clear that the price 
of land and the profits of trade are always rising,— 
two conditions which make it difficult to the poor to buy 
land, and tempting for them to enter trade. He might have 
added, as the Solicitor-General did add, that, even at its high 
price, land pays a fair interest to the large capitalist who can 
invest a great deal in its improvement, but will not pay more 
than a decent interest, even if so much, to the poor man who 
has little but his labour to giveit ; so that thus, again, it may 
very well chance that laws for facilitating the transfer of land 
at small expense, and for discouraging arrangements which, by 
creating temporary owners who have not full power of dealing 
with the property, prevent improvements, may result, not in the 
greater subdivision of land, but rather in its greater absorption 
by the wealthy classes. It was the great strength of the 
Solicitor-General’s speech that he faced this possibility boldly, 
and said that it was no part of a tiue policy to decide what 
should be the proper distribution of the land. That should be 
left for the ordinary laws of economy to determine, when 
the land laws had been so altered as to make it easy for men 
who cannot cultivate land, or any particular piece of land, to 
advantage, to sell it to those who can. As Sir William Har- 
court very well said, he was for free land, but ‘‘ compulsory 
subdivision is the exact opposite of freedom.” ‘‘ You might 
just as wisely propose to improve the manufacture of cotton 
or the condition of the operatives of Lancashire by abolishing 
the manufactories, and restoring the hand-loom weavers,” as 
to improve the condition of the agricultural labourers by a 
law intended to compel subdivision, and to let out the 
country in small farms, And, indeed, it is quite true that 
just as the great saving in large manufactories is due to the 

















| so the great saving in large farms is due to the saving in the 


machinery requisite to till the land well, as you can get what 
will till a large farm well for nearly the same price 
as you pay for what is needful to till a small farm 
well, This is not, of course, any objection to, but ap 
apology for, co-operative farms; but then, there the 
great danger will be divided authority, and large farms in 
the hands of great capitalists are liable to neither objection, 
What you want to do, says Mr. Harcourt, we think very justly, 
is not to interfere with the question of system,—small holding 
or large holding,—at all, let self-interest settle that, but cer- 
tainly not to encourage, and so far as you safely can, to dis- 
courage, a policy which keeps land in the hands of crippled 
owners, who cannot make the best of their opportunities. Now 
as we understand the Oxford Members, there are two safe 
steps towards that result. One is pointed out by Mr. Cardwell, 
who thinks it quite easy to make land saleable with at least 
as little trouble and expense as a ship. To do so, you must 
do away, to a great extent at least, with the one valuable 
quality which land possesses as a security,—its peculiar adap- 
tation for mortgage,—for you cannot make titles perfectly 
simple without absolute ownership, and with an absolute 
ownership for every piece of land, there must disappear 
the liens upon it of those who have claims against the 
absolute owners. The Solicitor-General did not deal 
with this difficulty, which is a real one,—for multitudes of 


owners of personal property are themselves greatly inter- 


ested in retaining what they regard as, next to the Funds, 
the one perfectly safe investment for their money,—the invest- 
ment in mortgages on land. Nor do we see any mode of 
getting rid of it, except that of offering ordinary investors the 
security of a State Trustee, to whom, if they like, they may 
commit their earnings with instructions as to the mode of 
investment, the State being only responsible for the honesty 
of the dealing with it under those instructions. 

But the Solicitor-General went very much farther than Mr. 
Cardwell in one direction. If we understand him aright, he 
would not merely facilitate in every way the transfer of land, 
by every possible simplification of titles, but he would not allow 
even as much freedom in settling it as he would allow in the 
case of personal property, and for this reason, that the injudi- 
cious settlement of personal property injures no one but thoso 
who have the limited interests in that property, while the injudi- 
cious settlement of land must more or less injure its produc- 
tiveness, and through its productiveness the interests of all 
who get their living out of it,—farmer and labourer, no less 


than landlord. Sir William Harcourt quotes from an official 
report the statement that only one-fifth of the land of this 
country is now cultivated as it ought to be, and easily might 
be, and he says, very justly, that all the people of England 
suffer by the neglect of the natural agents at work on the 
other four-fifths. 
says Sir W. Harcourt, “he alone is the worse for it; if he 
ruins a great landed estate, he damages hundreds of people who 
reside upon it and are dependent on it. 
reason why the law which allows the limitation of the one, 
should not allow the same extent of limitation in the other.” 
If that means anything, it surely means that the law should 
discourage or disallow life-estates in land, but not discourage 
life-estates in personal property. That is, we suppoze, if a 
life-estate is to be created, the land must be sold, and the 
life-estate created only in the value obtained for it. 
the Solicitor-General’s meaning ? 


“If a man misuses a large personal estate,” 


That is in itself a 


Is that 
If it be, it would coincide 
very well with Mr. Cardwell’s suggestion for such a simplifica- 
tion of titles as would render the land of England, once fully 
mapped out and registered, as saleable as a ship, for it would 


imply that a limited title could never be’given in land, as such, 
and that therefore an absolute title, namely, the contract of 


the person registered as its owner, would be final in disposing 


of it. Butit would not only dispose of the greatest facilities now 
offered by land as a security for loans, but threaten that pride 
in the linking of a name with an estate which is now so often 
the chief motive of a life. 
says, that a limited owner would always prefer to be himself an 
absolute owner, although the first absolute owner always wishes 
to give only a limited ownership to his descendant, for fear that 
descendant should not transmit it further. 
doubt such changes as appear to be shadowed forth by Mr. 
Cardwell and Sir W. Harcourt, would have the great effect of 
enfranchising land from a multitude of trammels,—wov// 
tend to put it far more completely into the hands of capitalis‘s 
than at present,—and would, therefore, greatly increase its 


It is quite true, as Sir W. Harcourt 


Now we have no 


saving of fixed capital made by doing things on a large scale, | productive power as a source of individual and national wealth. 
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For ourselves, we should heartily support these changes. But 
there is no denying that they do amount, as Sir W. Harcourt 
intimated, to a revolution,—nor will it be, for England, a very 
mild revolution. There is no doubt that they would provoke the 
most violent opposition from the country gentlemen and from 
the House of Lords, who would of course take the view of 
fathers of families, and not of the owners of life-estates. The 
fox that has lost its tail is always in favour of the machinery by 
which he lost it, and by which others may lose theirs too. And 
besides, to be frank, the abolition of all right of giving a limited 
estate in land, would no doubt make a considerable difference 
in the social ambitions and family dreams of the class which 
still determines in great measure the organisation of English 
society. Sir W. Harcourt is a bold man, if he really intends 
to urge the Ministry to carry out his suggestions legally. 
There are hesitating sentences in his speech, which read as if 
he were not prepared, or only half prepared, for this, as when 
he says, “I do not desire coercive legislation.” But this is 
what his drift means, if it means anything, and it is a very 
big thing indeed. If he does mean it, we fear it will not be 
long before Mr. Disraeli expresses a very different opinion of 
Sir W. Harcourt from that which Sir W. Harcourt so recently 
expressed of Mr. Disraeli. 





MR. CARDWELL AND THE ASHANTEE WAR. 


\ R. CARDWELL, in his speech at Oxford, on Thursday, 
1¥ gave some explanations about the Ashantee war, 
which were both valuable and necessary. Most of them have 
been given a dozen times before, but the statements wanted 
the official stamp, and the enemies of the Government had 
therefore the opportunity, of which they eagerly availed them- 
selves, of supposing them unmade. Thus it was certain from 
Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen’s speech, and from all letters from 
the Coast, that we went into the Ashantee war to repel an 
invasion; that we did not open fire, but replied to fire, as is 
usual with self-respecting nations; but the fact still needs 
reiteration in Mr. Cardwell’s emphatic statement. Then it was 
certain, and stated at the time on full authority, that the 
delay in sending Europeans was due to medical advice, the 
great object being to keep them in England or at sea till they 
could be marched at once on Coomassie, and that this was 
approved by Sir G. Wolseley, who, now that his troops have 


arrived, has sent them to sea again to keep them healthy, until | 


certain final preparations for crossing the Prah, for completing 
the road, and for ensuring the regular delivery of supplies to the 
front, shall have been perfected; but it is as well that Mr. 
Cardwell should confirm the literal accuracy of statements for 
which the precise authority could not be revealed. It was 
as certain as anything could be not actually visible, that 
all needful preparations would be made to answer an 
expected demand for a European brigade; but it is 








Wood’s daring, not to say, over-daring, reconnaissances. They 
do not like enemies who stand against armies with fifty 
soldiers, any more than the troops who fought Clive did—and 
who included thousands of Rohillas, at least as brave 
as Ashantees,—and at last, moved probably by some 
false report, flung themselves across the Prah at night, 
losing 300 of their men by drowning, and fled towards 
Coomassie so precipitately that Captain Butler was able to 
follow and discover that none of them remained upon 
the northern bank. The road is therefore clear to the river, 
that is, right out of the dangerous district, and the river itself 
will be undefended, a fact which Sir Garnet Wolseley has gone 
up to ascertain for himself, and take advantage of by selecting 
the place for what will become his own main point of ren- 
dezvous, while Captain Glover protects his right. From 
Prahsu, the march to Coomassie lies through a hilly and 
healthy country, and by New Year’s Day this march ought to 
have begun. It looks formidable, but as far as the natural diffi- 
culties are concerned, it is baby-play to the tremendous A byssinian 
march, over bills twice the height of Mont Cenis, while there 
is nothing whatever to prove that Caffee Calcalli has greater 
ability, or greater courage, or greater means than the Emperor 
Theodore. He may, for aught anybody can tell, be, as some 
rumours seem to hint, a half-caste, his mother having been 
a captured Irishwoman; or he may be a man of genius, 
or he may have picked troops to keep order in his 
capital; but the large probability is that he is not 
even a Tippoo, that his troops are demoralised by the 
call to meet the weapons of civilisation—the Snider, the 
rocket, and the shell—and that his throne has already 
begun to rock. If there is any truth in the rising 
against him in the North, half Sir Garnet’s work is done ; 
while the mad flight across the Prah at least suggests that if 
the army which made it arrives at Coomassie at all—a doubt- 
ful point, as desertion must be easy—it will decrease instead 
of increasing the courage of its defenders. An old dynasty like 
the Ashantee dies harder than a new one, but a throne sup- 
ported by a mere clan which has conquered innumerable other 
clans perishes utterly the moment its fighting strength is 
overpowered. We neither pretend to predict nor to calculate 
what a savage bewildered by unbroken victory may do, but 
we believe in the universality of certain instincts only con- 
querable by civilisation, and therefore believe that Caffee 
Calcalli will think first of himself, will collect every trust- 
worthy man around him, and will try in vain the chances of 
one battle, ending in a disastrous retreat, or, like Theodore’s, 
in suicide. Coomassie will be carefully but very thoroughly 
ransacked, and then Sir Garnet, sending back every European 
he can spare, will await final orders based upon his own 
report. 

What those orders will be we have no means of ascertain- 
ing, but we do not believe that we shall be reduced to the 








pleasant to know that these preparations were so com- | alternative either of occupying West Africa or throwing up 
plete, that within forty-eight hours of the arrival of Sir | all attempt to govern there. We wish we were so reduced, for 
Garnet’s despatch--which, as rumour runs, took some time | then, as we cannot quit the Coast, except to hand it over to 
merely in reading—the brigade he had asked for was at sea. | traders who will govern it too cruelly, or to a Company, 
And, finally, it was certain that Captain Glover, though vested | with every Sovereign power, but subject to the Colonial Office, 
with unusual powers, especially with powers to pay his levies | which will seek its own advantage too much, the national 
decently, was gud soldier merely a chief of an auxiliary division | decision would not long be doubtful. We have never skulked 
absolutely under Sir Garnet’s orders ; but it is quite time that | from duty but once, and that was in Abyssinia, where we had 
it should be stated officially, as we stated unofficially a fort- | no trade, and shall scarcely skulk it in Ashantee, where we 
night ago, that this is the case, and that the writers who | should instantly be replaced by the French traders; but as it 
grumble at Captain Glover's ability are merely grumbling | happens, there is a third alternative. We can govern Coomassie 
because Sir Garnet Wolseley’s right wing is better organised | through a Negro deputy, whether a Christianised Prince or a 
than it was expected to be. The stories about jealousy may | Negro selected by ourselves in Guiana, the West Indies, or any of 
all be truths, for what we know ; but truths or falsehoods, they | the places where competent Negroes abound, and clearly define 
are unimportant, for the sole and undivided power and responsi- | at once his rights and our own, and leaving him as many of 
bility rest with the Commander-in-Chief. Formal statements of Captain Glover's troops as can be induced to stay, may retire 
this kind by Ministers of the Crown always clear away clouds, , within our own dominions, abolish the slavery which has 
and we regret that during the Recess they are not more often | made the Fantees so indifferent to success, and go on pretty 
made. The policy of the present Cabinet in this respect, of post- | much as before. That plan is sure to fail, and sure to in- 
poning everything to dramatic effect, very seldom approves volve another and final war; but with opinion in so flaccid a 
itself to the judgment of the country, and very often risks a! state, and a Government so afraid of extending its responsi- 
failure more discussion would have prevented. ‘bilities, it is the one most likely to be adopted. If it is, 

The Minister-at-War took occasion to read a telegram to | our grand expedition will have ended in adding an immense 
his audience which greatly gratified them, but which has been | province to Dahomey, where the Government is a few 
superseded by the newspaper despatches. The Ashantees, degrees worse than that of Ashantee; but we did not 
it would appear to be proved—in spite of all the ‘shrink from that offence in Abyssinia, and we may not 
stories about their bravery, and the imbecility of our in Ashantee. Our clear duty is to assume the direct 
native allies, and Colonel Wood’s risk from abuscade—' government of the Gold Coast, govern gently but abso- 
were completely awed by the affair at Abrakrampa, by lutely through half-a-dozen Anglo-Indians, always ready and 
Colonel Festing’s steady pursuit of the pian of pushing for- always successful, and turn Western Africa into a large, 
ward stockaded or otherwise fortified posts, and by Colonel orderly, improving sugar-and-tobacco plantation, That is our 
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duty, but as we entirely admit, it is preached to unwilling ears, | those independent supporters who judge it by the standard of 
and to men who firmly believe, in spite of all evidence, that | its professions, and strive to keep its action in harmony with 
negroes will neither fight, nor obey, nor cultivate without the |them. But then these men must themselves be staunch, con. 
whip. The words are thrown into the air, but still, if caleu- | sistent, irreproachable, not given to blunders and defection, 
lation on human affairs is possible, we shall for a day or two To be smitten by one who is a transgressor is anything but “a 
have an opportunity of choosing the right path, and of decid- | precious balm.’”” Here it is that Mr. Horsman’s pretensions 
ing whether the power of governing has gone wholly out from are faulty, and that his attempted apology breaks down. It 
among us. | would almost seem as if in small things as well as great he 
| arrogates to himself a superiority to common rules. ‘Never 
' have I known so garrulous a recess,” he said, in beginning the 





THE RIGHT HON. E. HORSMAN. series of speeches, each of them as long as an ordinary 
\q 8. DISRAELI once dubbed Mr, Horsman “a superior | Review article, and vastly more discursive, which he has 
z person.” The contemptuous phrase affords a fine inflicted upon his amazed constituency. In so saying, he 


example of its author’s happily-ingenious talent for sarcasm. | either recked not of the contradiction which his purpose 
By one felicitous stroke it hits off with notable exactness the | offered to his complaint, or he deemed himself (the surmise js 
character of the man to whom it was applied; in one com-/| unavoidable) absolved from any necessity for obeying the 
pendious statement it gathers up and expresses, or at least | canon he would prescribe for others. In his speeches there 
suggests, a multitude of the diversified peculiarities by which | was a great deal to admire. They were pitched in a higher key 
he is distinguished. It would be impossible with more of | than is at all common, one that, though it was not adequately 
nicety, neatness, and force to indicate the true status and | sustained all through, sufficed to give them character. They 
bearing of the Member for Liskeard. He has a place in the | presented in the main just views of the large and magnanimous 
front rank of second-rate politicians. He possesses the self- | policy that befits the dignity of empire, therein affording a 
confidence of genius in a degree out of all proportion to the | vivid and welcome contrast to the peddling disquisitions on 
measure in which he has its strength. Too petulant for a| parochial concerns which too many legislators pass off fora 
partisan, he is also too impracticable for a leader. Endowed | review of affairs and an account of their stewardship. They 
with the gift of a swinging and sonorous rhetoric, he is fatally | were interspersed with great lumps of solid and valuable sense, 
lacking in the power of sustained action, and his wise speech | the pertinence of which is as undeniable as their worth. Yet, 
finds an extraordinary contrast in his foolish conduct. Pene- | in the attempt to show how the maxims he announced might 
trated by Liberal convictions which he cannot expel or let go, | obtain practical effect, and his abstract recommendations be 
he seems never to have taken the pains to co-ordinate them | translated into concrete realities, Mr. Horsman fell into the most 
in his own mind, where they are huddled together without | egregious inconsistencies. His conduct as compared with his 
aught of unity or system. Destitute of practical sagacity or fore- | theories received at his own hands an exposure of futility and in- 
sight, he is constantly at fault regarding the suitable time “to | aptitude such as might content the most exacting adversary. We 
take occasion by the hand,”’ yet he is ever prone to criticise and | have no desire to imitate his own captiousness, or to urge against 
object. Altogether he stands out as a clever, rash, froward, | him animadversions that would be unwarranted, though not 
moody, and uncomfortable politician, whose whereabouts | devoid of specious pretext. We can quite understand his 
it is never safe to reckon upon till he declares himself, and | ridicule of the alleged Conservative reaction, and his gladness 
whose great abilities have been so warped in their exercise | that the Conservative working-man has at last got a chance,— 
that they have served merely for annoyance and mischief. for if there exist such a phenomenon, it is well he should 
His career from the outset has been a long series of mistakes. | avow himself. Similarly, we can comprehend a profession of 
Forty years ago, when he entered upon public life, few men | continued attachment to Liberal ideas, along with a proclama- 
could boast more favourable prospects. By proved talents, by | tion of dislike to “ blazing principles,” for this mood of mind 
careful training, by aristocratic connection, he was entitled to | does, we believe, best harmonise with the opinion of the 
aim high. In due time, at an age which in those days was country, which is not always in the humour to welcome any 
counted young, as indeed it would be still, he achieved the | proposal for organic change likely to induce controversy or 
Secretaryship for Ireland. Time out of mind this has been a| struggle. But, descending to matters of detail, we are puzzled 
post pre-eminently adapted to test the qualities of an aspirant for | to know why Mr. Horsman should in one breath laud the 
the higher grades of statesmanlike distinction. Mr. Horsman, | Judicature Bill as enough by itself to redeem last session from 
after a brief experience, threw it up in a huff, alleging! the charge of barrenness, and in the end disparage it as having 
that he found in it nothing todo. From that hour, his erratic | been passed by the aid of the Tories. It is still more perplex- 
course, which his promotion had failed to steady, has become | ing why, when extending his retrospect from the history of the 
more erratic than ever. Perpetually at odds with the chiefs | Session to that of the Ministry, he should have been so lavish of 
of the party to whom he professed allegiance, indulging the | his censures and so niggard of hisencomiums, denouncing fiercely 
most dismally lugubrious prophecies as to the inevitable con- | what he conceives to be their errors, while passing with slight 
sequences of their doings, confiding only in himself, and utterly | mention the great works they have either successfully achieved, 
hopeless, to all appearance, of his country, his attitude and | or honestly and strenuously attempted. One generous admis- 
actions have been untoward in the highest degree. Since | sion he did vouchsafe,—that their Irish policy has been “a far 
1859 he has been almost constantly in revolt. In the retro- | greater success than he, or the most sanguine man who knew 
spect, if he claims credit for purity of motive, he must be | Ireland, had ever imagined it would be.” This is much to 
content to forego any reputation for clear discernment or sound | say; higher praise could scarcely be awarded, while it has the 
sense. He was a bitter opponent of Mr. Cobden’s Commercial | merit of being true. But the grace of the acknowledgment 
Treaty with France. He passionately assailed the financial | was marred by the fact that it formed the prelude to a bitter 
policy of Mr. Gladstone during his last tenure of the Exchequer. | attack upon the Irish University Bill of last year. That, along 
He denounced the moderate Reform Bill of 1866 as too demo- | with the English Education Act and the Licensing measure, 
cratic, thus preparing the way for the more sweeping measure | Mr. Horsman brands with ruthless severity as enormous 
of 1867. And though he was cowed and abashed by | mistakes, which have borne their appropriate fruit in the 
the early successes of the present Administration—having, | prevalent mistrust and difficulty by which Ministers are now 
indeed, been for a while without a seat—he was one of the | afflicted. 
first to exalt his horn against them, as he has been one! What was his own part in relation to these measures, and 
of the most persistent in endeavouring to thrust with it to) how does it correspond with his present view of them? As 
their hurt. regards the Licensing Bill, we do not find that he moved hand 
For this behaviour Mr. Horsman urges an excuse which he or tongue either to obstruct or improve. The position he now 
is never tired of reiterating. Basing himself upon a right boasts of occupying is one the description of which reads as a 
principle, he twists it round to a wrong use. He insists that) satire upon his high-flown pretensions. So enamoured of 
the claims of the Liberal party are wider and higher than him, he would have us believe, are the electors of Liskeard, 
those of any Liberal Government, and that the maintenance of | that the opposing parties on this subject have agreed to 
Liberal tenets is vastly more important than either. With | proclaim a truce for his convenience. The Publicans and the 
this formula he dazzled and confounded the Cornish men, to’ Permissivists are alike content that he should observe a strict 
whom he has been speaking upon things in general in four set neutrality, and he has consented. In these circumstances his 
dissertations. We cheerfully admit his averment. There can | strictures are rather gratuitous, as well as ungracious. It may 
be no doubt that if a Government is all the better for a vigilant | be quite true that the looker-on sees most of the game, but 
Opposition, asserting principles hostile to its own, and forcing | it is a shabby proceeding for a man in that advantageous 
it to justify every step it takes, much more is it indebted to | position to condemn and embarrass his friend. Moreover, it 
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js of importance to remember that, amid all the outcry which 
has been raised over this business, no one has been found to 
aver that the subject could have been postponed, that it could 
have been dealt with in any way strikingly different from the 
plan pursued by Lord Aberdare, or that any alteration to 
speak of can be made upon his scheme. As regards the 
Education Act, Mr. Horsman propounds opinions so varied 
and conflicting that to reconcile them is an impossibility, and 
it becomes a problem whether he has any clear or fixed con- 
yictions as to what is preferable or permissible. He denounces 
mere secular teaching as a method for bringing up a set of 
heathens ; he thinks the Nonconformists have a grievance to 
which it would be wrong in them to submit; he is convinced 
they have committed an error in the style of their efforts for 
getting rid of it; he himself will vote for the repeal of the 
25th Clause, but he would deprecate making that willingness a 
test for Liberal candidates generally. All this surely seems 
but an alternate blowing hot and cold, and a roundabout way 
of confessing that he is at a loss which side he ought to 
espouse. Worst of all were his complaints respecting the Irish 
University Bill. Here, where shame should have kept him | 
silent, considering the letter he sent to Mr. Lowe immediately | 
after its introduction, he talked his loudest and wildest. It 

was, he said, a measure contrived with the view of handing | 
over University education in Ireland to the priests of Rome. 

It was prepared and brought forward in virtue of a compact 

with Cardinal Cullen. Its rejection was a thing to be rejoiced | 
over, even ‘if it had turned out a dozen Ministries.’’ Random | 
and inflated declarations of this sort are scarcely worthy of | 
serious exposure and denial at this time of day. They can 

only destroy all trust in the sobriety of the man wlio advances | 
them. That the University Bill was a scheme with some 

blots is undoubtedly true. Chief among them was its over- | 


tion, but it is no help to the study of the first. In that 
first he said that the grand necessity of a strong Executive 
was a revived Kingship of some kind, and was about, as we 
hoped, to propose some plan for reviving it; but this he has 
not done, except by most vague indications of his opinion. 
As far as we can see, his only definite propositions are that 
the Permanent Heads of Departments should be made much 
more powerful and prominent than they now are, and that 
a Committe of Privy Council presiding over each department 
should have quasi-legislative rights, as in the oflice of Educa- 
tion it already has. With that second suggestion we need not 
say, as we made it many years ago, we most entirely agree, 
believing it to be the only method by which Parliament can 
be seriously relieved, or the initiative restored to the great 
officers of State. We can imagine no reason why Mr. Lowe 
should, as Vice-President of the Council of Education, have 
the power of drawing up a Revised Oode, valid after it had been 
submitted to Parliamentary criticism for six weeks, and as 
Home Secretary should be unable to construct a Code of bye- 
laws for the discipline of the Police. That method of legislat- 
ing does not in the least impair the authority of the House of 
Commons, which can strike out or add any clause, while it 
gives an official of genius, if we ever get one, a chance of 
carrying out a complex scheme as a whole. That would be 
an immense improvement, but it would be wholly inconsistent 
with the prominence of the Permanent Under-Secretaries ; 
for either they would draw the bye-laws and the chief would 
be only nominally responsible, or he would draw them, and 
their instinct would be to cut them to pieces. The Permanent 
Under-Secretary might be as faithful as he is now, but he 
would, like any other human being, want his opinion, if pub- 
lished, to obtain credit and to win,—that is, would either 
reduce his chief to a dummy, or become his chief's strongest 


elaboration ; it carried too many marks of its author’s fond- | and most dangerous antagonist. The only reason an idea of the 
ness for detail ; like Achilles’ shield, it bore,— kind works at the India House is that the Councillor is not 
“Upon its surface many a rare design 'a subordinate of the Secretary, but for financial measures a 

Of curious art.” | member of a little Parliament with defined rights, and that 


But to say that it was a surrender to the Romish hierarchy, ‘his opinion can only be published after a Paliamentary vote, 
a subtle contrivance for working out their designs apart from | not invariably granted. As a matter of fact, the very names 








or in preference to their legitimate claims and the national 
necessities, is palpably false. If proposed at the instigation of 
Cardinal Cullen, how came he to spurn it? If adapted to the 
wishes of Rome, why did the Roman Catholics on the Liberal 
side combine with the Tories in order to throw it out, crossing 
the House in a body for that purpose? There can be no 
answer to these inquiries. The facts to which they point 
show Mr. Horsman’s recollection to be inaccurate, his under- 
standing of the circumstances to be fallacious, and his recital 
of them a piece of fantasy. It is much to be regretted that a 
person of his capabilities should have permitted himself to be 
seduced or impelled into a false position, and still more that 
he should stick to it, using such arguments in its defence. The 
blunder becomes as extraordinary as it is deplorable when his 
retrospect is contrasted with his anticipations. All that he 
has to say regarding the future is rational and fair, marked by 
calmness and good-sense, and well deserving of attentive study. 
On the specific questions of enfranchising the peasantry, liberat- 
ing the land from the fetters of entail, and readjusting the 
incidence of taxation, he speaks with a courage and thorough- | 
ness that would not disgrace the most ardent reformer whose | 
zeal is mated with knowledge. It is the barest justice to | 
say that in his final address, wherein he dealt with the | 
questions that lie ahead, there are few traces of querulous | 
fidgettiness or selfish timidity, and none of a desire to acquiesce | 
in a policy of indolence or torpor. In this he shows to! 
advantage by comparison with his colleague in disappointment | 
and discontent, Mr. Bouverie, whose reforming energies seem | 
to have suffered exhaustion. Mr. Horsman has a clear dis- | 
cernment of what is right and politic. If his foibles have | 
not hardened into inveteracy; could he learn to become | 
somewhat more tractable and pliant, without sacrificing his 
independence in any true sense ; could he forego the luxury of 
asserting his “‘superiority’’ by putting down other people, and 
were he to try the plan of co-operating with them, he might 
even yet yield good service in helping the realisation of good 
measures. It is not in his stars, but in himself, that he has 
never been more than an underling, and now stands outside 
all real influence and authority. 








MR. STEPHEN ON PARLIAMENT. 


N R, FITZJAMES STEPHEN has published in the Con- 
temporary his second Essay on the British Constitu- 








of the Indian Council are unknown except to Anglo-Indians, 
and their influence on the policy of a Secretary well trusted 
by the Cabinet is extremely small. The Horse Guards, which 
forms a professional Council, is a mere nuisance to the Minister- 
at-War. Pay the Permanent Under-Secretary as much as you 
please—as a rule, he is underpaid—but let his discussion 
with his chief be a conversation, and not a debate, or the 
machinery will go to pieces. A dozen Mr. Reeds would 
reduce the Executive to anarchy, or if irremovable—as 
Mr. Stephen, to judge by his analogy between their posi- 
tion and that of the Justices, is inclined to advise—would 
absorb all power, and so reduce Parliamentary government 
to a form. 

We have no particular preference for the Parliamentary 
method of conveying and enforcing public opinion, thinking 
that it very often fails in countries out of England; but Mr. 
Stephen, in his annoyance at the conventionality of the public 
mind, is rather unfair to the second reason for the employ- 
ment of so cumbrous an instrument. He says he is always 
told that Parliament educates, and retorts that he admits the 
existence of the school, but affirms it to be a bad one:— 
“To share in such proceedings has no good moral effects 
whatever, and has innumerable bad ones, It is, indeed, diffi- 
cult to find a worse school to resort to for any purpose, than 
a school in which the great lesson to be learned is the lesson 
that you may get your own way in matters about which you 
know very little, by adopting and repeating the cries of people 
as ignorant as yourself, whom you persuade to join with you 
in your irrational demands. No doubt by stimulating to the 
utmost the habit of what is called self-government (though it 
is really only the government of a number of small majorities 


| over a number of small minorities, instead of the government 


of one large majority over one large minority), by a long 
course of public meetings and committee-rooms, people may 
come to acquire an extraordinary proficiency in the arts of 
electioneering, wire-pulling, and the construction of political 
platforms. They may come to acquire great tact in seeing 
what combination of opinions will secure most votes, what 
way of putting a case will be most acceptable to the House of 
Commons or any other representative body, and soon. This 
habit may be diffused by well-known means through every 
section of the community.”’ But it is a bad habit. People so 
trained are no wiser than their neighbours, nor are their charac- 
ters raised to any special strength or beauty. The man, he says, 
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who has really learnt the lesson, and uses it, is a man we at 
heart rather despise. Very likely,—contempt, with a strong 
tinge of tyranny, is the evil quality of the cultured; but 
then, is that contempt wise? Is it not the fact, admitted 
by foreigners as well as Englishmen, that under this 
training the average Englishman or Scotchman—a being 
almost entirely without either sweetness or light, full 
of prejudices, and full also of ignorances—has gained 
his inestimable compensation, political instinct,—the power 
of catching in some rough way what is proposed to him, 
of apprehending character, of seeing that the poll-booth will 
do his work a great deal better than a straightened scythe ? 
We contend that he has this instinct, and that though it always 
existed, it has been highly developed since the habit of re- 
porting debates—in itself a revolution—was introduced. No 
doubt the Press has helped immensely in this education, but 
it has not helped half so much as Parliament, just because 
power, whether in esse or in posse, gives incisive force to argu- 
ment. Mr. Stephen very possibly, as we should say quite cer- 
tainly, could clinch a legal argument on paper quite as well 
as the Attorney-General, but the Attorney-General’s argument 
is the one which will be remembered. With a different people 
and different kind of leaders, Parliament might be a very bad 
school, but our chiefs are not tricksters, and the thick English 
mind takes from them not the dialectics they are using in the 
House, but the broad common-sense usually manifested in their 
policy. , 

Besides, and here we quit Mr. Stephen altogether, he makes 
far too little of the immense force which accretes through 
popular election to a House of Commons, a force which we have 
nothing to replace. He says he has no illusions about despotism, 
and fully acknowledges the value of government by consent, 
but consent is not all the ballot-box secures. It secures the 
power of over-riding those who are not consenting at all, who 
are strongly and fiercely dissentient, but who, conscious that 
the nation is against them, nevertheless give way. How often 
have the Peers, to take'a demonstrable example, agreed of late 
years with any great measure whatsoever? Never. How 
often have they passed the measure they hated? Always. 
We do not say they cannot or do not stop a measure on which 
the people are doubtful—as, for instance, they are doubtful 
whether marriage ought or ought not to be made an oppor- 
tunity for theft—but they cannot stop a serious one. Suppose 
the electors to care about the Wives’ Property Act as they 
cared about the Irish Church, would not the Peers endorse 
the Eighth Commandment without a serious division? That 
is, popular electoral government has the power, without calling 
out troops or using menaces, to rush over the strongest oppo- 
sition from the strongest single class in the nation, and to do 
this sometimes, as in the Corn-law case, when that class is 
backed by allies controlling nearly half the kingdom. That is 
force, and force of the most overwhelming character, and 
is in serious crises a compensation for all the evils which 
arise from an almost inevitable cumbrousness. The electors 
do not yet see, possibly cannot be made to see, the evils they 
suffer from the absence of a Code; but if they did see them, 
their stampede would crush the resisting interests far more 
utterly than any despot, however powerful, could ever venture 
to do,—would, in fact, compel Parliament to pass a Code en bloc, 
and accept the consequences. You cannot get force of this 
kind—force, to use an American illustration, such as conquered 
the South, and then taxed everything once and many things 
ten times over,—except through a popular réyime, under which 
fifty important things will be very badly done. We wish 
they were better done, and we wish Mr. Stephen were allowed 
to do one of them as Mr. Livingstone was, and we wish every 
day it sits that Parliament were just a little wiser; but we 
cannot blind ourselves to the fact that nations are never 
governed by wisdom only, but by wisdom made effective by 
the immense force behind it. Some few may say that in 
England such force does not exist, or lies unused, as in the 
case of the Hyde-Park palings ; but such reasoners forget the 
10th of April, 1848, when the most dangerous rush with 
which the State was ever menaced was stopped by the over- 
whelming display of physical force made by the electors. A 
House of Commons of wise but not representative men would 
have been left to guard itself. With Mr. Stephen’s desire for 
a working Headship over the Executive we sympathise heartily, 
but his lurking dislike for Parliament would lead us only to an 
Indian Government,—that is, to a government of capable and 
moderate men, who could, in the last resort, always quell 
resistance by a shell. 





TORY PASSION AND TORY CALCULATION. 


[* would be an excellent thing for the Liberal party if all 
their opponents would write like the political writer in 
Blackwood. We cannot better explain how that is than by 
saying that it is the Bath-letter style, with, in addition, all the 
personal acrimony and bitter vilification of the Liberal leaders 
of which a good strong hater, who hates the Liberal leaders 
exactly in proportion as they are successful Liberal leaders, 
and not from any other motive whatever, can be conceived 
capable in a planet of very warm political passions. Now, as 
everybody knows, the Bath Letter lost the Bath election, and if 
only all the Tories would write like the politician in Blackwood, 
not only without political candour, but evidently in “invincible 
ignorance’ of what political candour requires, and therefore 
without any moral responsibility whatever for the violence 
of their tone, the reason of the country would declare 
itself as rapidly on the side of the Liberals as did the 
reason of Bath after Mr. Disraeli’s ‘‘severely accurate” 
letter to “‘my dear Grey.” In fact, one of the best rough 
tests we know of the relative positions of the Liberal and Tory 
parties is this,—that the Liberals are always indulging in self- 
criticism, as well as in criticism of their opponents, that they 
often praise as well as often blame their opponents, and often 
blame as well as often praise themselves, while there is hardly 
any sign as yet of that openness of intellect to unplea- 
sant impressions of what their friends are doing, and 
pleasant impressions of what their foes are doing, 
among the Tories. It is true that the Quarterly Re- 
view did, a few years ago, condemn in the severest way 
what the Tories were doing, but that was only because the 
Tories were working out the Liberal programme. When did 
we ever hear of the Quarterly Review or the Standard censur- 
ing its own party for not supporting a good measure that 
proceeded from the Liberal ranks? And how common, almost 
of every-day occurrence, is such self-censure and opponent- 
praise amongst the Liberals! There is no merit in this, for 
far as the Liberals are, of course, like every other great 
party, from being, as a party, really guided by reason, they 
have learnt too much of the fatal effect of prejudices not to 
try to be guided by reason. When Lord Derby opposes Mr. 
Gladstone on weighty grounds, we do not take it for granted 
that Lord Derby is wrong and Mr. Gladstone right. We 
listen and weigh what is said. But the genuine Tory does 
no such thing. Mention Mr. Gladstone or Mr. Bright, and 
he not only goes into a passion, but thinks it his duty to do 
so,—would seriously condemn himself as guilty of grave dis- 
loyalty if he did not. How thinking men like Lord Derby or 
Lord Cairns must often marvel over such compositions, often 
really very vigorous, as the diatribes in Blackwood, and 
muse concerning the final cause of those great magazines of 
irrational passion which have been provided for the service of 
the Conservatives. No one probably knows the depths of their 
irrationality better than Mr. Disraeli himself, but then he 
regards them simply as the proper ammunition-stores of his 
party, and is not averse to seeming to have a little of 
that kind of violent prejudice himself on certain occasions 
(like the Bath occasion), which he deems to be appropriate, 
and which are really most unfit, though no one has less 
of such violent prejudice. How difficult it must be to a 
thoughtful Conservative to understand the state of mind 
which declares, for instance, like the writer in the new 
Blackwood, that Mr. Bright’s return to office in the Chan- 
cellorship of the Duchy,—an office specially reserved for 
men whose general political counsel is more needed than 
their work,—is an “iniquity” and a “ gross abuse of patron- 
age,” because he is a “used-up” “invalid ;” or which seri- 
ously protests that “‘the champion of the fiendish negroes of 
Jamaica” had no business to join himself toa forlorn Ministry, 
“which was pursuing with steel and fire whole tribes of 
Africans on their own continent.” ‘Cutting the throats of 
white wretches,” says this gentleman ‘‘ would have been bad 
enough, and not in strict conformity to George Fox, but cut- 
ting up men and brothers!—we are surprised.”” “ Burn, slay, 
trample, that is the way to treat black people, when it suits 
Liberal convenience so to do.” Again, ‘ Would it not be 
well if some really Liberal member would again bring the 
wrongs of poor Eyre before Parliament ? Mr. Gladstone and 
Mr. Bright, red-handed as they stand, up to their knees in 
negro gore, could hardly, with the old stereotyped cant, dare 
again to condemn him. Anything he did must look trivial 


and moderate beside the slaughter, accomplished and projected, 











Now that is not the writing 


of GuapsToNE’s Buack War.” 
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of a political lunatic ; it is simply the writing of a man who | Blackwood type, to give any impression that they are, and you 
regards fact as quite irrelevant to his purpose when he wants | see the result at once in reaction and renovated loyalty. 
to abuse the Liberals, who probably would have thought; One interesting fact we do gather from the Blackwood 
it monstrous to give any heed to Mr. Russell Gurney’s judg- article, and that is, that the waiting programme has not been 
ment in the Jamaica affair,—though Mr. Russell Gurney is a| changed, that as far as this fierce partisan knows, patience 
sturdy Conservative judge of the highest impartiality,—and who is to be the order of the day next session as well as this, in 
is not aware that the Ashantee war has been forced upon us by | the hope apparently that the longer the party waits, the more 
considerations infinitely stronger than those which compelled a| complete their recovery will be. We believe Tory calculation 
Conservative Ministry to go to war with Abyssinia. These | to be hardly worth more than Tory invective. An appeal to 
are not the sort of considerations with which such a writer as | the country now would, as far as we can judge, be far less 
the writer in Blackwood has anything to do. The Liberals | favourable to Tory interests than an appeal to the country a 
attacked the monstrous cruelties and oppressions practised | year ago would have been. The Liberals would lose consider- 
by Mr. Eyre’s Government on the negroes of Jamaica, | ably, no doubt, but not as much as they would have lost then. 
and therefore those negroes were fiendish. The Liberals have | And they may lose still less a year hence, especially if the 
gone to war in Africa, and therefore that war is needless and | Standard and Blackwood and the few other organs of Con- 
cruel. The Conservatives went to war in Abyssinia, and so, | servatism will but treat us to a good many more specimens of 
we suppose, that war was great and glorious. The Liberals | such good, gross, savage, irrational, self-confuting violence as 
declined to go to war when Russia tore up the Treaty of Paris, | our valued contemporary Blackwood has successfully practised, 
—as far as we remember, the leading Conservative statesmen | till at last it has really gained a certain unenviable skill in 
were by no means so much disposed to condemn them as was/ producing decidedly the very best description of the very 
our own journal,—and therefore it was a “pitiful submission” | worst kind of appeal to political beings, manufactured or 
to Russia. Lord Stanley himself proposed an arbitration with | manufacturable in the British Isles. 
the United States, which would have had the same, or perhaps 
even more unpleasant results for this country than the one 
afterwards accepted by the Liberals; but because that effort PHINEAS FINN IN AMERICA AND ENGLAND. 
failed, and one proposed by the present Government succeeded, HE fight in the American House of Representatives over 
the Treaty is called ‘the disgraceful American Treaty,” and the pay of Members has been violent beyond all pre- 
the damages we paid under it are called a “tribute.” The! cedent, and has roused the Press to a degree of temper which 
curious thing is to find a state of mind of this kind existing at| we do not understand, but has ended in a manner which 
all among cultivated men,—a state of mind in which, while | Englishmen will not, we think, deem very unwise. We cannot 
no rational use of the judgment appears to be made at all | acquit the Members of that House of selfishness, for, after all, 
in any party-matter, yet very considerable force of intellect is | that “ back-pay steal” was entirely indefensible, but they are 
used in expressing the irrational opinions not founded on judg-| probably right in the compromise upon which they seem 
ment. We can understand,—everyone can understand,—the | finally to have settled. They have abolished the old scandal 
difficulty in seeing your opponent's case so fairly and completely | of ‘‘ mileage ” once for all, replacing it by a pledge to pay the 
as you see your own, but to be simply and utterly colour-blind | actual expensesof travelling—which is indispensable, if equality 
to all that is said on the other side, and so very wide-awake | between a Member for Maryland and the Member for Oregon 
(morally and intellectually) to all that is said on your own|is to be maintained—and have assigned to each member a 
side, is really a condition of intellect very difficult to enter into. | salary of 36,000 a year. That is now about £1,000 per 
As a rule, it is always supposed that culture compels men to | annum, and on a return to specie payments will be £1,200 
weigh, with more or less fairness, what there is to say on both| a year, and has been received in the States with a great 
sides. And undoubtedly with the Conservative statesmen so! deal of annoyance. ll intellectual labour is there less 
it is. Lord Derby is impartiality itself; Lord Cairns is more| paid than with us, the average being probably half 
prejudiced, but keenly alive to the strong side of the view | even in New York, and in country districts, which contain so 
opposed to him; Sir Stafford Northcote can hear reason ;| much larger a proportion of the people than with us, the rate 
Mr. Ward Hunt is candid; even Mr. Gathorne Hardy, though | of remuneration is very bad indeed. Two-thirds of the country 
obtuse, endeavours to be equitable. But the Tory Press, as a/ professionals, we are told, receive less on the average than they 
rule, makes no effort of the kind. It is seldom tolerably civil | would earn as skilled mechanics, and become, of all classes in 
to any Liberal statesman, till he may happen to die, or till, | the Union, the most carefully economical. Two thousand dol- 
being quite out of the running, he endeavours to make the | lars is, out of the great cities, quite an income for a professional 
situation awkward to his late colleagues, and then sometimes | man, and for the taxpayers to pay £1,200 to Congressmen, 
he becomes a hero. In this Blackwood article, for instance, the | who are regarded only as political servants, and distinctly de- 
intellectual vigour of the writer, which is very considerable, is | spised by the higher class, is considered oppressive. If this 
used solely and exclusively not to criticise, but to abuse the | feeling should lie deep, then, of course, the amount must 
Liberal policy and politicians. We never could quite discover | be changed, for a genuine and permanent severance of 
how a man can use his intellect as the mere executive power of | feeling between elector and elected is always dangerous 
his passions, without giving it any free play on the rationality | to representative government; but we suspect Congress, 
or irrationality of those passions themselves. though possibly selfish in motive, has been judicious 
But it is in the fact that the Tories can and do do this so| in act. It is better for a country to be represented by the kind 
much more effectually than the Liberals, that our strength | of men who desire a professional income, than by the kind of 
consists. We have never pretended that the Government has | ™en who are content with a maintenance, if only they may 
been irreproachable and made no mistakes. The candour | steal a little. Twelve hundred a year is enough to enable & 
with which most Liberal organs have criticised these mistakes | member to live and keep his hands clean, and devote himself 
is used against us by the furious writer in Blackwood ; but in | to his work as he would to any other business, and when that 
this, as in most other matters, he is making a blind rush in | is discovered, better men will come forward to the polls, the 
the dark. That deliberate criticism which Liberal thought | best being excluded still by the preposterous rule, adapted 
gives to Liberal Governments and Liberal measures, is the | °?ly to times when newspapers and telegraphs were not, which 
great safeguard of that Government and those measures, and | disqualifies a man for election outside his own district. 
the guarantee to the people that the Liberal party is more} We wonder—it is a dull season, and one may wonder over 
trustworthy, because it has more self-knowledge and self-| a constitutional point, even if it be somewhat abstract—how 
governing power than its opponents. It is the blindness of Tory such a system would work in this country. The proposal, 
passion which is really fatal to its prospects. The constituencies | owing partly to the intense dislike with which it is viewed by 
have, no doubt, fallen away to some extent from the present | the wealthy, and partly to the sound political instinct of the 
Government, as they fall away in time from all Governments, | people, has never been heartily pressed here—we do not re- 
—as they fell away from Lord Grey’s and Lord Melbourne's | member a single division upon it—but it has always been a 
Governments, and then from Sir Robert Peel’s, and then from | point in the Democratic programme, has been adopted by every 
Lord Russell’s, and then from Lord Aberdeen’s, and to a great Parliament in the world, except the Germanic and our own, 
extent from Lord Palmerston’s,—because, while they have got /and may at any moment be forced on by the electors as a 
much good out of it, they have not got all they hoped, and | serious demand. If adopted, and adopted in the American 
therefore every error tells against the existing Government ; | form—that is, by treating Members as average professionals— 
but they entertain no dream that Mr. Disraeli and his friends | it would, we fear, prove an evil, mitigated only by one gain. 
are beings of another order, aud once Jet Mr. Disraeli write| The rush for seats would be as terrific as the rush for 
Bath letters, or let Tory papers write sufficient nonsense of the | any paid appointment given by votes—as, for instance, a 
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Coronership, or a living which belongs to the ratepayers,— | 
almost always is. Not only working-men, but entirely | 
new classes, such as small country attorneys—cultivated | 
in a way, but ignorant of politics—would contend for 
every seat, and would in all human probability buy many 
of them with nearly impracticable promises—rubbish about 
the abolition of all taxes, and the like. The struggle would 
be infinitely fiercer and more embittered, and despite the 
example of the French Chamber under Louis Philippe, we 
cannot but doubt whether the class returned would be equally 
good, equally exempt from bribery, cr equally ready to resist 
the pressure of some organised clique devoted to an ‘si. 
They would vote better and more steadily, considering this 
their “work ;” but they would talk to the outside world, and 
not to the House, to the people who had paid them, and 
who having obtained that vantage-ground would be impu- 
dently pertinacious. We have heard of a Dissenting | 
clergyman who, after giving, as he thought, full satisfaction 
to his flock, suddenly found himself dismissed. The vicar of 
the parish, who had liked him, was curious about the dis- | 
missal, and asked one of the deacons’ wives what the charge 
was against the forsaken pastor. “Oh! nothing, Sir, that you’d 
consider ; but he won’t preach about Dan’l and the types, and 
as we pay him, he she///’’ There would be a good deal of 
that spirit, we fear, in letters to “our Member,” when he was | 
once paid, just as there is already a good deal of it in the 
curious annoyance felt by voters in great boroughs if the 
candidate distributes no cards. He wants something of them, 
it is thought, and he should ask for it civilly. We do not, 
suppose that in England the rich would be quite ostracised, | 
but the plan would help to ostracise them, by arousing the 
very kindly and very odd instinct of Englishmen to help men | 
because they want help, not because they, of all others, | 
deserve help. Dickens’s idea of electing the man who had 
eight children and no lungs for Town Crier was, though ex- | 
aggerated, a keen stroke of humorous observation, and is the | 
secret even now of scores of elections to offices accompanied | 
with salary. What with this feeling, the tendency of paid | 
Members to become delegates only, the excessive fear of disso- 
lution or resignation, and the perpetual competition for seats, | 
payment, even if heavy, would in England probably be most | 
pernicious. If light, it might be almost ruinous. 

And yet there is another side to the question which should | 
not be overlooked. It is impossible to deny that payment | 
does in America leave the people free to choose from | 
among the whole population—the real restriction being | 
the residence law—while in England choice is limited to} 
a section of the community comparatively very small in| 
numbers, and of a somewhat unduly uniform type. There | 
never probably was a time when it was more difficult for | 
a poor but cultivated man,—say a man of £500 a year—to 
enter the House of Commons. The legitimate expenses 
have nominally been cut down, and bribery may be avoided by 
a little firmness ; but still at every borough election there is a 
sum to pay varying from £250 in small boroughs to £2,000 
in very large boroughs, where the mere expense of sending 
cards is sometimes £1,000. When this has been paid off, 
there are subscriptions, which you can avoid as Mr. Trollope’s 
hero, Phineas Finn, did, by boldly pleading poverty, but 
which can be avoided in no other way; while avoidance pro- 
bably produces the impression that you are not quite 
solvent. It is nearly impossible for a Member to live at all on 
£500 a year in London, for his expenses are sure to rise with | 





‘uneasy, but conscious, and usually slightly bitter. 
' does not fall to him, he gets worried with small debts; if it 


| instinct has hitherto forbidden this country to pay. 


him in all sorts of ways, and reacting against his credit with 
his constituents. The effect of such a position, except in 
very rare cases, is disastrous to the Member himself. Ho 
begins to hate the rich imbeciles whom before he regarded 
with only a faint contempt, to make comparisons, to feel not 
If office 


does, it becomes too valuable to him, and he either sinks into 
a regular hack—the usual fate—or a regular rebel, asserting 
his points of difference for fear he should be some day wanting 
to himself. In America an aspirant has none of this trouble, 
because office is given to men outside Congress, but in England 
it is so well understood, that no wise statesman would recom- 
mend a poor man to enter Parliament, that a poor Peer avoids 
his House, that entire classes retire voluntarily from the contest, 
and leave Government as a business almost exclusively to the 
rich or, at all events, the independent. There is no harm in 
that whatever—Mr. Gladstone says that there is much good 
—except this harm—that the reservoir of force to draw 
upon is apt to be too small, that any form of intellect will 


| sometimes do for a Cabinet, that the young are excluded, 


and that genius is scarcely ever found in place except, as has 
happened, in the ranks of the aristocracy. Heavy pay to 


' Members would alter much of that, would at least widen and 
| deepen the reservoir, but at a price which a sound political 


It dreads 
corruption more than it dreads stupidity, and it entertains, on 
the whole, the wiser dread of the two. The stupid man can 
at least trust some one who is not stupid, but bribe-taking 


|is the Anglo-Saxon temptation, and the bribe-taker’s in- 


tellect only makes him a little more dangerous to the 
commonwealth. Whether a large salary would give us able 
men without introducing bribe-takers into the House may be 


/an open question, and is certainly the subject of much con- 


flicting evidence, one service seeming to become pure from large 
salaries, while another becomes less and less rigid in its 
pecuniary morals. But we should say, on the whole, that the 
salary is a poor protection, that its best result is to secure 
educated competitors, and that England, in resolving as it does 
to elect only the rich or the aristocratic, suffers, and that as yet 
only in a moderate degree, from want of brain. Rockingham 
to secure Burke to the country had to pay him £2,000 a year, 
and the man who now enters the House with less, and that 
tolerably secure, runs a risk which only complete success can 
thoroughly excuse. 








IRISH POETICAL HUMOUR. 

F we had to explain what it is which gives its highest attraction 
to Irish poetry, we should say its skill in expressing lightness 

of heart. Not that we hold the Irish, especially the Irish of 
to-day, to be a very light-hearted people, rather the reverse ; but 
that they seem to us to have in a higher degree than any Teutonic 
race, the power of just touching a subject with combined tender- 
ness and gaiety, but without throwing, as we say, the whole heart 
into it. No literature shows so great a genius for playfulness and 
sweetness combined, for the tenderness which skims lightly over 
its object, enjoying its own light touch, and yet is true teuder- 
ness all .the time, as the Celtic, and especially the Irish. ‘These 
thoughts have been suggested to us by a book of very great 
beauty and humour called ‘Songs of Killarney,"* by a Mr. 
A. P. Graves, which has just come under our notice, all the best 
part of which is as delicate an embodiment of tender gaiety as it 








hi k; but even if 1 i , | 
Hage SS Se ee S Se Rae Se seaiee Senay te | has often been our lot to find. For the poetical humour of the 


take cheap chambers, stump into the House with an umbrella, | “gp it A : . 
and generally behave as if his virtue were sufficient wrapping, | Pk is entirely of the sort we have described; it touches, with 
he will still be at a disadvantage among his colleagues. Not | just that delicate ease and vivacity which it is so difficult to 
that they will care, in any personal way, twopence about his ordinary mortals to attain, subjects which interest the heart,—but 


poverty. If he is able, and can speak, or suggest, or help on | it only touches them, and plays with them with a sportiveness 
the machine in any way, they will remember his poverty just | that enhances the tenderness of the touch. Nothing can be 
as little as, being amusing, they will avoid him at dinner, | ™ore unlike the grim American bumour,—that reticent under 
but they will, for all that, think him something of an | expression of the truth which records a man’s death by saying,— 
adventurer. Phineas Finn has the luck to fascinate all the| “And he smiled a kinder sickly smile, and curled up on the floor, 
women, but most of the men at heart think of him as of a) And the subsequent proceedings interésted him no more,” 

man whose profession is political life. They will never ‘than this Irish humour, in which it is more the heart than the 
believe that he does not want office, except as everybody | understanding which is at play, though the playfulness is never 
else does ; that he is not “hungry; that he is not trying to | heartless, as the playfulness of the heart so often is. To illustrate 
conciliate his chiefs. Very likely he is doing none of these | our meaning, take the following gay little song on an Irish girl at 
things, though Phineas certainly was hungry; but they will | the spioning-wheel :— 

fancy it, and the Clubs will fancy it still more, because they | « Show mo a sight, 

have a little less of the knowledge that leads to a conclusion. | Bates for delight 

And the poor Member will find that an impression of his poverty | 
will spread and will seriously militate against him, hampering | 





* Songs of Killarney. By Alfred Perceval Graves. London: Bradbury, Aguew 


and Co. 
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An ould Irish wheel wid a young Irish girl at it. 
O! No! 
Nothin’ you'll show, 
Aquals her sittin’ and takin’ a twirl at it. 
Look at her there, 
Night in her hair— 
The blue ray of day from her eye laughin’ out on us! 
Faix, an’ a foot, 
Perfect of cut, 
Peepin’ to put an end to all doubt in us. 
That there’s a sight, 
Bates for delight 
An ould Irish wheel wid a young Irish girl at it. 
O! No! 
Nothin’ you'll show, 
Aquals her sittin’ an’ takin’ a twirl at it. 
See! the lamb’s wool 
Turns coarse an’ dull 
By them soft, beautiful, weeshy, white hands of her. | 
Down goes her heel, | 
Roun’ runs the wheel, | 
Purrin’ wid pleasure to take the commands of her. 
Then show me a sight, | 
Bates for delight | 
An ould Irish wheel wid a young Irish girl at it. } 
O! No! | 
Nothin’ you'll show, 
Agquals her sittin’ an’ takin’ a twirl at it. 
Talk of Three Fates, | 
Seated on seats, 
Spinnin’ and shearin’ away till they’ve done for me. 
You may want three 
For your massacree, 
But one fate for me, boys, and only the one for me. 
And 
Isn't that fate, 
Pictured complate, 
An ould Irish wheel wid a young Irish girl at it? 
O! No! 
Nothin’ you'll show, 
Aquals her sittin’ an’ taking a twirl at it.” 
That is gay and tender at once; the heart is always in it, but is | 
always lightly in it, by which we do not mean superficially, but | 
at its ease, and not absorbed, not at full tension, but enjoy- 
ing the play of fancy, for instance, as to the wheel, * purrin’ | 
wid pleasure to take the commands of her,” and as to the | 
far greater finality of a Fate embodied in such a form as | 
this, than in the shape of the three sisters of the Greek legend. | 
The Irish magic of touch is not the highest magic, but it is | 
almost the highest magic compatible with the interpretation of | 
alight heart. That ‘‘ reaction against the despotism of facts” | 
which we have often been told that Celtic faith and Celtic | 
fancy always show, is never shown to greater advantage than 
when it is quite conscious and playful, and employed in choosing 
deliberately a language of cunning and delicate flattery, per- | 
fectly confessed as flattery, but not the less expressing at the same | 
time love and gaiety. The Irish are the best flatterers in the 
world, for they know how to mingle fun with flattery and flattery 
with fun, till you hardly know whether it is the playful extrava- | 
gance, or the feeling which seems} to dictate it, that pleases you 
the most. | 
Then another feature in the poetical humour of Ireland is the 
delight shown in any pleasant excuse for a fanciful “ beating 
about the bush,” as Saxons ‘contemptuously term the inter- 
mediate steps between a purpose and its fulfilment. Prac- 
tical peoples and passionate literatures show very little favour to 
the region of half-suspended feelings, which are, neverthelese, for 
those who know how to enjoy them, perhaps of all states of emo- 
tion the most truly pleasurable, because the least feverish, and also 
those in which the fancy is apt to play the most active part. To 
keep to the Killarney ballads, what can be happier than the way 
in which an exiled Irishman, plodding his way to Cincinnati 
with the potato-blossom in his belt, evades answering the girl who 
asks him its name, indeed finds any number of excuses for not reply- 
ing. at once but getting a long and charming flirtation out of the 
question, before he indirectly conveys the answer to it in a song? — 


“ As fiddle in hand 
I crossed the land, 
Wid homesick heart so weighty, 
I chanced to meet 
A girl so sweet, 
That she turned my grief to gai’ty. 
Now what cause for pause 
Had her purty feet ? 
Faix, the beautiful flower of the pratee. 


Then more power to the flower of the pratee. 
The beautiful flower of the pratee, 

For fixin’ the feet 

Of that colleen sweet 








On the road to Cincinnati. 


You'd imagine her eye 
Was a bit of blue sky, 
And her cheek had a darlin’ dimple. 
Her footstep faltered ; 
She blushed, and altered 
Her shaw] wid a timid trimble. 
‘And oh, sir, what’s the blossom 
You wear on your bosom ?’ 
She asked most sweet and simple. 
I looked in her face 
To see could I trace 
Any hint of lurkin’ levity ; 
Sut there wasn't a line 
Of her features fine 
But expressed the gentlest gravity. 
So quite at my aise 
At her innocent ways, 
Wid sorra a sign of brevity, 
Says I, ‘Don’t you know 
Where these blossoms blow, 
And their name of fame, mavourneen ? 
I'd be believin’ 
You were deceivin’ 
Shiel Dhuy this summer mornin,’ 
If your eyes didn’t shine 
So frank on mine, 
Such a schemin’ amusement scornin’. 
Now I don’t deny 
’T would be asy—why 
Clane off widout any reflection— 
Barely to name 
The plant of fame 
Whose flower is your eyes’ attraction ; 
Asy for me, 
3ut to you, machree, 
Not the slenderest satisfaction. 
For somehow I know 
If I answered you so, 
You'd be mad, you could disrimimber, 
In what garden or bower 
You'd seen this flower 
Or adornin’ what forest timber, 
Or where to seek 
For its fruit unique 
From June until November. 
Since thin, I reply, 
You take such joy. 
In this blossom I love so dearly, 
Wid a bow like this 
Shall I lave you, miss, 
Whin I’ve mentioned the name of it merely ; 
Or take your choice, 
Wid musie and voice, 
Shall I sing you its history clearly ?’ 
*Oh, the song, kind sir, 
I'd much prefer,’ 
She answered wid eager gai'ty. 
So we two and the fiddle 
Turned off from the middle 
Of the road to Cincinnati, 
And from under the shade 
That the maples made 
I sang her the Song of the Pratee.” 
How charming ia that reason for lreaking to his fair questioner the 
startling information to be conveyed in his reply, that if he did, 
she would be ** mad,” that she 
“could disrimimber 
In what garden or bower 
She'd seen this flower, 
Or adornin’ what forest timber ;” 
—and how effectually that last suggestion, that it might possibly 
be the flower of a forest tree, would tend to keep the young lady 
in the dark ; and, then, how bumorously just is that observation 
of the minstrel’s that he set about answering her question ‘ wid 
sorra a sign of brevity”! Note, too, how stately and ceremonious 
is the alternative with which he ends his ingeniously diffuse, but 
by no means prolix speech,— 
“Wid a bow like this, 
Shall I lave you, miss, 
Whin I’ve mentioned the name of it merely, 
Or, take your choice, 
Wid music and voice, 
Shall I sing you its history clearly ?” 
Irish humour is like Nature in the large time-assumptions om 
which it builds its processes. Infinite leisure is one of the most 
humorous of its moral axioms, and there is none which gives a 
freer play to the fancy. ‘The impetuosity of passion hurries other 
literatures along in swift ripple or in earnest, deep current, where 
the Irish has ample opportunity for the most graceful play with 
the initial stage of sentiment,—the stage in which there is the 
sweetness of half-lights without the pain of intensity. 
And surely no literary humour ever bad the true air of frolie 
more completely. Whether this, too, is due to that ‘ reaction 
against the despotism of fact” which Celtic humour is said to 
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exhibit, we bardly know, but drollery more complete in handling ; tion before they resent it—is another very happy illustration of the 
some of the most earthly of facts,—say, the national pig, for | delight which Irish humour takes in exploring the intermediate 


instance,—so as to give a bright atmosphere of fancy to their 
grossness, it would be hard to find than in the story of the fairy 


region between emotion and action. For tender gaiety, for playful 
| sweetness, for genuine frolic and drollery in connection with the 


sow whom Connor Glanny disenchants by lifting her tenderly off | most unpromisivg material facts of life, the Irish poetic humour 
the sultry rock into the shade, and fetching her a drink from the | is almost unrivalled, and could hardly be better represented than 


neighbouring fountain :— 


*“ Thin the sow for that sup 

Lookin’ thankfully up, 

Now what do you think? 

Before you could wink, 

Sucked it down in one drink, 

Gave herself a good row], 

An’ thin, on my sowl! 

Starts up, why as frisky 

As if she’d had whisky, 

Racin’ an’ chasin’ 

Her tail wid her snout, 

In a style so amazin’, 
Aroun’ an’ about, 

That though Glanny felt sure, 
An’ surer each minute, 
There was somethin’ quare in it, 

Performin’ her cure ; 

He should still folly afther 
That bonneen so droll, 

His sides splitiin’ wid laugither, 
At each caracole. 

So the sow held her path 

To an old Irish rath, 

Thin roundin’ about 

Wid a shake of her snout, 

Signin’ where she was goin’, 

She made off for an owen 

Gladiatoring her way, 

Wid her tail in the air, 

Through such briars and furze, 

As a fool, why, would say, 

In five minutes ’d flay her 

Wid that soft skin of hers, 

Or prickle the baste 
To a hedgehog at laste. 
‘ Hould on,’ Glanny shouted, 

* Or by that holly-tree, 

Suicided you'll be,’ 

An made for to catch her, 

But through it she snouted 
Wid sorra a scratch, sure, 

Just as if it was wool - 
She was giving a pull; 
An’ Glanny should follow 
The pig, av ye plaze, 
Right in through that holly 
On his hands and his knoes; 
Till she came to a cave, 
Flagged above with gallauns, 
An’ the ould ogham Créve 
On the edge of the stones, 
As he saw, whin his sight 
Understood the dim light 
Of that hole underground. 
But no symptom around, 
Left, centre, or right, 
Of the little bonneen 
That had guided him in. 
Till liftin’ his eyes, 
He sees wid surprise, 
Herself by the curl, 
Of her comical tail, 
Swingin’ down from the roof 
In a wonderful whirl.” 


What genius but the Irish would have thought of a sow “gladia- | 


| in the earlier and livelier of the ‘‘Songs of Killarney.” And yet 
| there is agloom—we fear, a growing gloom —about the Irish people, 
| which seems to speak more of ‘‘ the reaction against the despotism 
of facts,” of the longing for an impossible idealism, than of play- 
ful tenderness and happy drollery. Such are the paradoxes which 
are to be found in all literatures; but certainly, wherever Irish 
humour is most characteristic, it is humour of the tender, play- 
| ful, and fanciful, not of the grim, reticent, sardonic vein,—the 
| humour which adorns life, not that which is almost a kind of 
| substitute for the deeper emotions of it. 


SIR IL. THOMPSON ON CREMATION. 
IR HENRY THOMPSON seems fond of giving the public 
a gentle startle by papers which at first sight shock them, 
but generally end in producing nothing but discussion. ‘The idea 
attributed to him of testing the efficacy of prayer by praying for 
all the patients on one side of a hospital-ward raised an end- 
less controversy, but did not alter any believer's or disbeliever’s 
conviction on the subject. He may one day give us a treatise on 
the effects of alcohol which will give his brethren subjects for six 

















months’ discussion, and he now comes forward to advise mankind 
in the Contemporary, or at least British mankind, to abandon 
burial and take solely to cremation. Of course British mankind, 
having a notion that burial is a Christian and cremation an utterly 
pagan form of disposing of the dead—an accidental superstition, 
caused, no doubt, by the fact that Jesus was laid out in a rock 
tomb, where it was probably hoped the body might remain free 
for many years from decay—and being also slightly confused in its 
mind as to what would and what would not interfere with the 
‘¢resurrection of the body” in another state—the origin of the old 
dread of dissection—will reject Sir Henry’s advice without scruple, 
or much discussion, of avy, even the most popular kind. ‘ Earth 
to earth and dust to dust,” is supposed to be a divine 
command, though it cannot be carried out at sea; and 
there, for the great mass of the people, the matter ends. 
As, however, all these religious objections are meaningless, 
and the method of disposing of the dead forms no part of 
the Christian system, it may be as well to consider what 
Sir H. Thompson has to say in defence of a scheme main- 
tained for ages in civilised countries, and by men intensely 
sensitive to family feelings and affection, and which has therefore 








a primary claim to be considered reasonable. We think we shall 
be able tu show, in spite of historic evidence, that he is wrong, 
but he must be at starting allowed the benefit of that fact. 

So also he must be acquitted at once of any notion of fostering 
or suggesting irreverence towards the dead. ‘That there is such 
unconscious irreverence is no doubt true in the only great 
country where cremation is now practised; but this arises from 
the fact that the mass of Hindoos, more especially in the valley 
of the Ganges, being entirely unable to bear the expense of the 
ceremonial enjoined by their religion, arrive at a detestable com- 
promise. ‘The priests char the bodies of their dead till they are 


toring her way ”’ through the briars and furze; or of her pursuer | ‘black, and then throw them into the Holy River, down which 
calling out to her that if she didn’t stop she would be “ suicided | they float slowly out to sea, pursued, of course, for miles by the 


by that holly-tree”? ‘The drollery in this familiar comparison of | | vultures ever on the watch. 


In that form cremation is unspeakably 


a frisky sow to a Roman gladiator is exquisitely Irish, and gives | | loathsome ; but there is no doubt that a rapid and cheap method of 
us a specimen of a genuine frolic of fancy in the very heart of | cineration bas been discovered or rediscovered in Italy by S. Bru- 


things material such as hardly any other genius could contemplate. 
Another exquisite frolic of the same kind is to be found in the little 
poem called ‘* The Invention of Wine,” where the infant Bacchus is 


| 


netti, which in all its incidents would be as reverent as burial, and 
indefinitely more poetical, while it would have from the sentimental 
side these additional advantages, if, indeed, as the Romans thought, 


supposed to fall from Olympus into the midst of an Irish fruit- | | advantages they be. ‘The dead, enclosed in urus and kept above 
and-flower show, dashing into a cluster of prize-grapes, whose | | ground, would be less quickly forgotten, while they would retain 
flowing juice the touch of the infant god turns into wine. We can in the minds of their relatives an individuality which, in the case 


only take a single verse of infinite drollery, describing the little 
deity’s preparations for an outcry, but the whole poem is gaiety 
itself :— 
“ Now the whole of this time 
That Spalpeen Sublime 
Was preparing his mind for a good coorse of howling, 
For you’ve noticed, no doubt, 
That the childer don’t shout 
Till a minute or more on their heads they’ve been rowling.” 
That very just observation that children consider the expediency 
of crying for some little time between the hurt and the outburst, 
—in other words, that they have to imagine the alarm of the situa- 


| 





of the poor at least, is not sustained by the unmarked grave in 
the churchyard, or its vulgar and vulgarising substitute, the 
modern cemetery. 

But though we see no irreverence towards the idea of death 
or towards family affections in Sir Heury Thompson's proposal, 
we do not perceive that he gives any practical reason for a change 
which would so deeply affect national manners, and so increase 
facilities for poison. Cineration would be, no doubt, under certain 
circumstances, cheaper than burial, but the circumstances scarcely 
exist here, as all employed would demand fees, as the supersti- 
tion about consecrated ground could not be conquered, and as a 
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s‘statuary ” would be quite as expensive as an undertaker, whose Saturday Review maintain) the victim of a conspiracy between the 
charges, moreover, are sanctioned only by a custom which can be Assistant-Masters and the Governing Body, or whether he is only 
altered whenever public opinion so wills. : As to the horror of the | the victim of his owa incompetence and the cbtuseness of his own 
method of destruction now adopted—which the author suggests | moral perceptions, is a question interesting to the public only so 
with a vague ghastliness rather out of taste,—the dead are not far as its true solution affects the well-being of, what it is not too 
conscious of it, and the living cannot see it, and it is, wuch to call, a great national institution. The real point for 
therefore, unfair to import it into the argument, while on | notice seems to me to be the origin of the whole difficulty, in a 
Sir H. Thompson hava! theory we join a blank issue with | Violent attempt to interrupt the traditions and alter the general 
him. ‘The great evil he demonstrates is a great good. ‘The use | tone of the school. Curiously enough, a school which has been 
of the dead to eure he says, in a natural sense, is to repair | nominally under the guidance of a body of Trustees consist- 
the ravages caused by constant production and cultivation. | ing mainly of Tory county magnates has been raised to 
Nature, to protect her own powers, desires to reabsorb rapidly | eminence by the prevailing liberal tone of its ideas in education 
or at once the nutritive forces enclosed in every Corpse, and we | and religion, if not in politics. It can be no matter of surprise if 
wilfully prevent that reparative action for nearly eighty years. this result of circumstances was viewed with disfavour by the old 
He gives upon this point figures of a very debateable kind :— | Trustees, but their Conservative instincts should have taught 
‘London was computed, by the census of 1871, to contain them the extreme danger of any attempt at a violent revolution. 
3,254,260 persons, of whom 80,430 died within the year. Ihave It is possible, indeed, that had their chosen instrument been a 
a to st ye apn ad a — ep — eae Ke ec — man, os purpose might have eventually 
the amount of ashes and bone-earth, such as is derived by perfect | been carried out ; but even then not without a period of depres- 
combustion, belonging to and buried with those persons, is by | sion to the school, and the peril of shipwreck, in the transition 
weight about 206,820 Ibs. The pecuniary value of this highly | from one state of circumstances to another. ‘The experiment had 
concentrated form of animal solids is very considerable. For this | been tried before, on the appointment of Dr. Goulburn (a man of 
bone-carth may be regarded as equivalent to at least six or seven high character in bis way), and had failed. Even he hal not 
times its weight of dried but unburned bones, as they ordinarily | strength to tide over the depression caused by the alteration in 
exist in commerce. The amount of other solid matters resolvable | the tone of the school; and he left it in a languishing state. The 





by burning into the gaseous food of plants, but rendered unavail- 
able by burial for, say, fifty or a hundred years or more, is about 
5,584,000 Ibs., the value of which is quite incalculable, but 
it is certainly enormous as compared with the preceding.” As 
we said, those figures are open to question, but we will not 
fight an eminent physicist on so small a point of detail. It is 
evident the loss for a time must be enormous, but it is only 
for a time; the reparative resource is still in ‘bank’ for 
our descendants, and as we are plundering them every 
day and hour—exhausting the soil, exhausting the mines, and 
above all, exhausting the trees—it is well that such a deposit as 
the dead of generations should be left for our posterity. ‘They 
will be loaded with our debts, and as we happen, by accident, to 
be able to load them also with reparative agencies, we are bound to 
do it, and not deliberately to discount one more of the advantages 
we ought in reason to share with them. We cannot, fortunately, 
exhaust the sea, but we can the rivers, the rainfall, the mines, and 
the natural fertility of earth, and we are doing it at railway speed. | 
We give them nothing, if it be not ourselves after death, and a | 
few buildings, and we take all. 
One advantage of cineration, the final stop it would put to the | 
dread of being buried alive, is no doubt very great. In England, 
the long time which elapses between death and burial renders | 


this horror most improbable; but on the Continent, where in 








fact is, when the traditionary tone of a great school is altered, 
it gradually ceases to be fed from the same classes that, 
have hitherto supplied its pupils; and to attract boys 
from new quarters requires extraordinary qualifications on 
the part of its head, and the manifestation of rare powers of 
administration. The late effort to revolutionise Rugby probably 
collapsed sooner than it might have done, had the instrument been 
better chosen ; but in any case it would probably have been a 
failure, and the damage that it has caused to the institution which 
it was intended, no doubt, to benefit, ought to be a warn- 
ing to all governing bodies that it is no light matter to attempt to 
alter the healthy traditions of a school, be they of what character 
they may.—I am, Sir, yours, &c., T. J. M. 





VIVISECTION IN ITALY. 


(To THe Epiror OF THE “ SPECTATOR.) 





Sir,—The attack which you make upon Italy and upon Professor 
Schiff of Florence in a note this week, with reference to the Pro- 
fessor’s practice of vivisection, is not fair, and I very much doubt 
whether, in connection witha subject less obscured by prejudiceand 
violent feeling, you would have used such strong language and 
made such sweeping charges,—in the absence of any evidence on thi 
matter, beyond the exaggerated gossip of a newspaper correspondent. 

Italy dues not deserve to be singled out among nations for 








most States the law orders burial in twenty-four hours, it is of | allowing the practice of vivisection in her high schools. In 
frequent recurrence. The danger could, however, be prevented London, Cambridge, Edinburgh, Manchester, the same thing is 
by very simple means—an order that the surgeon or other officer | continually going on; also daily in all the German Universities, 
who signs the death-certificate should invariably pierce the heart | in some of which there are most elaborate institutions, the chief 
with a long surgeon’s needle before bis signature could be valid— | employment of which is the prosecution of knowledge by experi- 
and does not require an immense change in national habits. No | ments on living animals. In Boston, U.S., this is also the case, 
deubt the unwholezomeness of graveyards may be serious, but that | as well as in several institutions in Paris. Consequently it is not 
is a reason for selecting proper sites, not for cremation,—which, | fair to reproach Italy with sheltering vivisectionists, as though she 
again, to be carried out thoroughly, would require excessively minute | were a chief sinner in this matter. Moreover, it is not fair to 
laws as to the cremation of animals, which would never, or very | hold up Professor Schiff to special execration. I know him to be 
rarely, be obeyed. ‘They have died in millions since earth began a humane and kind-hearted man, and he is one of the six most 
without man recognising any especial harm, and if Sir Henry | eminent physiologists of Europe. Condemn him, and with him 
‘Thompson declares that our fearlessness on this point is a mere | Helmholtz, Claud Bernard, Ludwig, Brown-Séquard, Sanderson, 
result of ignorance, we must meet him on a final point of dif- | and the many others who, actuated by the purest and highest 
ference. Is it worth while to regulate life by so constant and | possible motives, are daily advancing our knowledge of life, no 
morbid a fear of death? Ill-health should be avoided, of course, | less at the expense of their own sufferings than of that of the 

by State action as well as personal care, inasmuch as it diminishes | animals used for the experiments. 
mental and physical force; but as we are all under sentence of | ‘The assertion that the cries of the dogs in the Florentine 
<apital punishment, is it worth while to make the enormous fuss | laboratory were caused by some unusually painful experiment— 
everybody is now doing about everything which makes, or pos- | and were intense in proportion to the pain inflicted—is sheer, 
sibly may make, death come a little quicker ? Is there no force in ‘malignant nonsense, and one wonders that the Spectator should 
Frederick’s apothegm, as he caned the flying soldier, ‘‘ You rascal, | give it credence. ‘The only trouble or annoyance which arises 
do you want to live for ever?” | from the howling of dogs in physiological laboratories is entirely 
independent of experiments. It is when they are shut up in the 
| kennel that they make the worst noise, and what a heart-rending 
LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. | noise that may be no one who has heard a dog howling at the moon 
—_>— | will forget. Supposing a dog were to be in a position to make such 
DR. HAYMAN AND RUGBY SCHOOL. | a noise while under experiment, the operator would ensure silence 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) by performing tracheotomy. 

Str, —Is there not a danger that in the din of the personal contro- | As to the detail about the dogs’ skins, the animus in repre- 
versy arising out of this affair the true lesson involved in it may be senting them as being ‘‘ hacked about” is patent. It is difficult 
Whether Dr. Hayman is (as the Standard and | to keep patience when preposterous lies of this kind are circulated, 








overlooked ? 
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to do injury to the progress of a great science and to high-minded instruction in any ‘rehgious catechism, or religious formulary, 
men, and are accepted uuqnestioningly by authorities like the Spec- which is distinctive of any particular denomination ” (Education 
tator. It is only necessary to refer your readers to such a book as Act, 1870, section 14).—I aw, Sir, &c., F. R. SAnpForp, 
‘¢ The Handbook fur the Physiological Laboratory,” published last = Education Department, Whitehall, January 2. 
year by Professors Michael Foster, Burdon Sanderson, Klein, and | 
Brunton, for an account of the nature of the operations which are | 
performed on dogs for the purpose of physiological research. Sir,—It should be known, both in the interest of the Newmarket 
Here let me simply say that the wound in the skin of a School Board and in that of the Birmingham League, that the 
dog a foot and a half long would seldom, in any operation that arrangement described by your correspondent ‘J. P.” as having 
I know of, be more than from two to three inches in length, and been adopted at St. Mary’s School, Newmarket, is strictly con- 
is always the smallest consistent with the finding of the blood- sistent with the plan proposed by the League for general adoption 
vessel, nerve, or duct which is the subject of the experiment. The | throughout the country. The third head of the following scheme, 
* hacking of the skin,” if it really is a fact, is no doubt due to the put forth by the Birmingham League, obviously contemplates “ a 
dissection of the animal after death. ‘division of the hours of the school-day between the Church 
I have seen a large amount of what is known by that ugly word Committee and theSchool Board :”— © 
6 vivisection ’ in Germany, France, and in England, and I beg, 1. The compulsory election of School Boards in all districts, 
most emphatically to assert that those employed in it have not 2. No schools to be recognised as public elementary schools but 
become calious to the sufferings of animals; that they take the those under the control of elected School Boards. 
greatest pains to reduce those sufferings toa minimum, thatevenin 3, Existing school buildings to be placed by consent under the 
appearance, operations of the kind are far less distressing than control of such Boards, for use during the hours of secular instruc- 
English journalists imagine; and further that, particularly in the tion to be given under the direction of School Boards; the build- 
case of dogs, the animal to be subjected to experiment is looked _ ings to be retained for all other purposes by the denominations 
upon with a special regard and respect, from the very fact that with which they are connected. 
he becomes the instrument for advancing knowledge. ‘The ex-| 4. Any school in respect to which such control is declined, to be- 
perimenter often suffers most acutely from his sympathy with the excluded from participation in the annual Government grant. 
animal, but controls his emotion and endures his pain in com-| ‘Lhe fifth prescribes that “ in schools provided by School Boards 
panionship with the dumb animal for the sake of science. | | out of local rates,” religious instruction may be given in the time 
Is it too much to hope that you will withdraw the term | not allotted to ordinary school teaching, but so that ‘‘ no privilege 
* prurient curiosity” in reference to inquiries which are carried | shall be given to one denomination over another.” 
out with the highest motives, under a most solemn sense of duty, | The question has been raised whether the third point would not 
and which have (though ignorant persons deny it) yielded such | give too great an advantage to the Church, as your correspondent 
splendid results, and are daily yielding more.—I am, Sir, &c., | thinks it does; and at a meeting of Nonconformists it was resolved 
K. Ray LANKESTER. | that a rider ought to be added, making it illegal for a teacher em- 
[We append an extract from a letter of Dr. Arthur De Noe | ployed in the secular instruction to give religious instruction in 
Walker, published in last Wednesday’s Times :— } any other hours in the school building. But the League, as far 
| 
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(To THE EpiroR OF THE “SPECTATOR.’’) 





“ During a very long course of study at the Medieal School at Florence | a8 I am aware, has not modified this programme. It has always 
I never saw or ever heard of Professor Schiff using chloroform. He |}seemed to mea liberal proposal on the part of such a body, well 
used occasionally to make an aperture in the windpipe, in order to sus- worthy to be met in a spirit of amicable consideration by the 
pend the functions of the larynx, and thus prevent the exquisitely- Sana ‘ agg F 
tortured animal from crying out for some pity. All the ‘eminent and Denomiuationalist party.—I am, Sir, &c., J. Lu. D. 
qualified experimenters’ I have studied under, both in France and in aes 
Italy, as far as I could judge, seemed to me hardened and heartless, —,, eaenene a 
and Prof t Schiff was not an exception. The keeper of the Dogs’ ETHERISATION. 
Home at Florence told me he had made over no less than 700 dogs to (To THE EpitTor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
him, and I have no hesitation in saying, from past experience, that 680 Sir, —Your correspondent “ F. B.,” in his letter of last week, has 


of them were tortured for nothing.” done good service by giving utterance to his experience of and 
Mr. Lankester's reply to this letter in Thursday's Times is very yiews upon the ‘ Psychological Results of Etherisation.” The 
feeble. He tries to throw doubt on the question whether Dr. subject is one of intense interest, and were his example followed 
Walker had avy real knowledge of these experiments, though it more generally by those undergoing even the simplest surgical 
is perfectly evident, by the information he gives us as to Professor operations—even tooth-drawing—we might arrive at very valuable 
Schiff’s ‘‘ occasionally” making an aperture in the windpipe in physiological facts. I would crave space, however, Sir, to make 
order to prevent the shrieks from being heard, that Dr. Walker g few remarks upon some of the conclusions arrived at by “ F. B.” 
did attend these experiments. Mr. Lankester, on the other hand, | from his observations, which I think are, to say the least, doubtful. 
frankly admits that he only twice saw such experiments at all, and As to the first six conclusions come to, little need be said. 
that in these the Professor used chloral. We have the best medical Your correspondent’s experiences have evidently been weighed 
authority for asserting that vivisectional experiments are, in the and recorded with the utmost care, but from an isolated instance 
rarest possible cases, of real value, and that in such numbers as | generalisation is rash. Iu regard to ‘F. B.’s” account of the 
Professor Schiff's appear to boast, they are a mere superfluity of order in which the senses departed, it may perhaps be assumed 
naughtiness.—Ep. Spectator. ] that such order of departure may vary in different organisations, 
perhaps even that different anzsthetics act on the senses so as to- 
: , produce diversities of order of departure. It may, however, be 
sta a ligne perfec nly mel | affirmed that the sense of touch would be the last to depart, but 
= 5 ‘ ie : ,, | then are not all the senses modifications of that one ? 
S1r,—With reference to the case of the Time-table of St. Mary’s | te ‘ ; : : 
‘ z é ; | But, Sir, this and the following conclusions are comparatively 
School, Newmarket, to which attention was drawn in your last}... ° : 
a ; : ei insignificant, and I pass on to the seventh, which your cor- 
number, I beg to inform you that the inspector of the district, _ ; : : . 
tp ‘ respondent evidently considers final in both senses. It is some- 
when he visited the school last March, had not been informed of h b } ee ee ie ol Rong 
the transfer of the school to the School Board, which had only |~ ew Oe ae Se SS Oe ce te le oe 
; i‘ ied i ia: ani Ma : ti ts bl of | establishment of the fact that ‘‘ self-consciousness ” may be and is 
crt “ a seem nr _— ; - sighted t pee ne : | prolonged both after somatic death and also after molecular death* 
en ee Se oe ree eae, Sey Oy ee ak Gn bene, The fear weld cet fem decapitation, the 


him for approval. The instruction has, SN, been ag" - etiee nee daitensiion aad euabitien tate te dential cane 
eo approved in 1872, when the schoo itetmat tes tee. . 

It appears that the school is now carried on during the first | ,, ams ay ‘a EB,” eceiamat ier the psec * ial-coeniommen* 
hour of the day by the former Managers, and during the other t gp ae a — ge tanger a end 
four hours by the School ree but as the Education Depart- | ti of a pectin a us cet eens ~siethege ta ae 
mnt as na jvaiton ovr the cool, erp! during te burs etal change. Ith been clearly proved that vil "and 
School Board have been fetvmnal to that effect, and have now Pccrt-naggy mea Regn ~~ ypracyproedinns x tain —— 
been called upon to submit a revised time-table, confined to the - agains Ge ape & pee were pment aon rae 
hours during which the School, under the terms of the transfer, | a ee eS een, 
is ‘* deemed to be a school provided by the School Board.” In| .* Somatic death,—* death of the body as a whole resulting frem cessation of 


circulation.” Molecular death,—* death of nervous tissue.’'—Carpenter, “ Manual of 
such table it is needless to say that no time can be set apart for | Physiology,” p. 40. : 
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<‘gelf-consciousness ” cannot and does not exist without ‘ vitality, 
and in the scientific terminology of the physiologist the word 
4+ self-consciousness” has no place. Once more, “ F. B.’s” con- 
fusion is fatal, for the facts with which he deals are essentially 
physiological, If “F. B.” succeed in demonstrating that ‘‘ self- 
consciousness ” and ‘‘ vitality ” are co-extensive terms, and their 
phenomena identical, his hypothesis—almost an assertion—will be 
correct, and his overthrow of existing physiology assured. 

Again, your correspondent submits that there is ‘‘ not the 
shadow of a reason” for affirming “ a burning of phosphorus,” or 
‘‘ molecular change in the brain,” to be the cause rather than the 
consequent of mental activity, although an invariable concomitant 
thereof. This is a point upon which nothing can be definitely 
uttered, but your correspondent’s remarks are somewhat hazardous. 
I cannot do better than refer him to Dr. Maudsley’s ‘* Body and 
Mind,” and particularly to the first lecture therein. Dr. Mauds- 
ley does not speak vaguely of ‘shadows of reasons.” Ile does | 
not afirm ‘‘ the probabilities” to be all on his own side, but he | 
brings from his vast experience numerous instances to show that 
the action of body on mind is very great, if the action of the one 
on the other be not mutually maintained and reciprocal. Without 
dogmatising, he shows how the action of molecular changes in par- 
ticular organs produces every variety of mental activity. Nor 
are all his observations derived from a pathological point of view. | 
The normal action of al! the bodily organs is as certain to find its | 
expression in general health and vigour, as is the morbid action of 
an organ or organs to find its expression in disease and debility. 
The heart, the lungs, the liver have their distinctive effects on 
the mind, and we cannot affirm with certainty that distinctive 
states of mind have preceded the affections of these organs, and 
not rather fostered them when present. That anxiety produces | 
heart-disease is true, but only by virtue of its specific effects on 
the muscles of that organ, subjecting it, as it does, to the most 
violent perturbations. 

Taking the emotion of anxiety as an instance, we can almost be 
as certain that it is accompanied by abnormal action of the heart, 
as we can be certain that it invariably accompanies heart-disease. 
This, while insufficient to prove that heart-disease causes anxiety 
én every instance, at all events shows that the emotion and the | 
organ are in the closest and most intimate rapport, and thus serves 
to weaken “ F. B.’s” statement that the mind exerts a greater 
influence on the body than vice versé. 

One more point, Sir, and I am done. Your correspondent is 
again rash in affirming, and that without qualification, that ‘ our | 
volitions control our movements.” He seems to have overlooked | 
the fact that injuries of the lower spine give rise to motions of 
which there is no consciousness, and which are performed perfectly | 
without volition, although the subject be conscious in all other 
respects of movements. Nor need pathology be resorted to, to 
furnish instances of movement without volition. | 

But I have trespassed too far on your valuable espace, Sir. I | 
‘have endeavoured to show your correspondent’s fundamental error. | 
While differing thus wholly from “ F. B.,” he deserves the thanks 
of all interested in science for his most interesting letter.—I am, | 
Sir, &c., Watrer Ferrier. | 








THE WESTMINSTER ABBEY LECTURE. 

(To THE EptToR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) | 
S1r,—The late lecture at Westminster Abbey has raised an interest- | 
ing discussion respecting the comparative merits of Christianity, 
Buddhism, and ‘‘ the Brahmo-Samaj;” but leaving these abstruse 
matters, I wish to point out that it is also noteworthy asa symptom | 
of the growing disintegration of our national Church. The Church | 
of England is based on the mutual forbearance and toleration of | 
several schools of thought, which have almost always subsisted | 
within it. It is evident, however, that, at least as regards ewe 
chiefs of our Church parties, the time for truce and compromise 
has now come to an end. When our leading Dean invites a 
learned and amiable, but sceptical, philosopher to lecture as he | 
has done in the most conspicuous church in England, when | 
another crosses the Atlantic as a quasi legate of the Metropolitan 
to commit the entire Church to equality and fraternity with all | 
the sects of America, those eminent men must have known that | 
their proceedings would give the utmost offence and provocation 
to very many of the clergy and Jaity of their own communion. | 
So, too, not to speak of the Archdeacon of Taunton, when so 
many ‘‘ High Churchmen” petitioned for the revival of systematic 
auricular confession, they can hardly have been ignorant what au | 
outburst of indignation the proposal would call forth. | 

In all these cases, and many others which will be remembered, , 
party-men have sought to push their own ideas to the utmost | 


| limits which the law could be strained into tolerating, without the 
‘least regard to the scruples and feelings of other Churchmen. 
| Sympathy was looked for not within, but without the English 
Chureb. Foreign Rationalists and Romanists, or English and 


| American Puritan sectaries, exerted a superior attraction to the 


old traditions of Anglican moderation. The centrifugal force, so 
to speak, was stronger than the centripetal. If this craving for 
novelty, notoriety, and excitement, combined in the Evangelicals 
with a strong taste for persecution, is to go on unchecked, the 


| beginning of the end cannot be far distant. 


Our best hopes for keeping our useful national establishment 
together rest with the moderate men of all parties, and those, 
like myself, of no party at all. We common-place country clergy 
may be thought dull and unenterprising, but where would our 
Church be if we were all brilliant Stanleye, learned Payne-Smiths 


| and Puseys, or delightful Denisons?—I am, Sir, Xc., 


N. G. Bart, 


BOOKS. 
a ees 
PHINEAS REDUX." 
Tue rumour of Phineas Finn’s return to the political world after his 
brief married life with Mary Flood Jones and his temporary exile 
in the Irish Civil Service, had long preceded even the appearance 
of the first number of this entertaining chronicle in the Graphic. 
Indeed, we all of us know those of Mr, ‘Trollope’s characters who 
appear and reappear in the main line of bis social tradition, so 


| much better than we know ninety-nine hundredths of our own 
| friends, that if by any chance we can gather news of their future 


fortunes, however indirectly, from the one depository of the secret 


|of their existence, there is none of us who would not avail 


himself of that opportunity far more eagerly than of any of the 


| ordinary sources of social gossip. It is even possible that there are 


some of us who keep a minuter hold on the details of Mr. Trollope’s 
traditions than the chief authority himself. For instance, there 


|may be those who have observed with some surprise, on the 


opening of this second chronicle of Phineas Finn's life, that his 
office as a permanent Irish civil servant imposed on him a re- 


|sidence in the Irish capital, though the previous story left him a 


Poor-law inspector in the county of Cork, and gave a special oficial 
intimation that his residence ought to be in Cork. We mention 
this merely to show how fondly Mr. Trollope’s readers cherish 
minute details of his heroes and heroines, of which he himself ig 
apt to be forgetful. Whether the first Mrs. Finn—poor Mary 
Flood Jones—spent her brief year of happiness in Cork or in 


| Dublin will matter little to anyone now; possibly Mr. Finn 
| was transferred from Cork to the capital by the chief of the 


department, and our author's historical accuracy was thereby 
justified. But if the imagination of any of his readers bas occu- 
pied itself with the exact whereabouts of poor little Mary Flood 
Jones, we need hardly say that something more than interest, eager 
curiosity, must have been excited in all who had heard the rumours 
of Phineas Finn’s return to political life ; of the murder of Mr. Bon- 
teen, the meddling Treasury subordinate of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer (Plantagenet Palliser) ; of the suspicion and imminent 
peril of life and fame incurred by Phineas Finn in that matter ; of 
Madame Max Goesler’s enterprising journey to Prague in search 
of evidence as to the real murderer, and its twofold result ; of the 
bitter troubles of Lady Laura Kennedy ; of the death of the Duke 
of Omnium and the succession of Lady Glencora to the honour of 
a duchess’s title and privileges ; and last, not least, of the great 
Parliamentary struggle between Mr. Daubeny and Mr. Gresham 
as to the disestablishment of the English Church. Nor will any 
one who had heard beforehand rumours of these interesting events 
feel anything but rich intellectual gratification in perusing the 
minute chronicle of them. We do not mean that there are no 
defects in this, any more than in any other of Mr. Trollope’s 
entertaining stories. As usual, his women are apt to be too 
‘loud.’ Lady Glencora was always audacious in manner and 
speech, and even when promoted to be a duchess, she is probably 
entitled to ‘snap her fingers,” and to say she does not care as much 
as a snap of the fingers for the young man for whoee cause 
she is pleading. But a woman so clever would certainly bave 
known more of the details of public life than the Duchess. The 
scene in which she proposes to bribe the jury, and do all manner of 
impossible things, to get Phineas Finn acquitted, is extravagantly 
overdrawn. Again, Lady Laura Kennedy, generous, but never 
quite true to the highest of women’s instincts, since she married 





* Phincas Redux. By Anthony Trollope. With Illustrations engraved on wood, 
London: Chapman and Hall. 
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one man in order to help on another man whom she loved, in his 
career, may be perhaps not inaptly delineated as expressing the 
bitter sense of her disappointment in life by the continual use of 
overcoloured language, as when she says that ‘‘ men are often false 
as hell, and then they are crafty as Lucifer.” But it is hardly 
needful to make Violet Effingham,—as she was in the earlier story, 
Lady Chiltern as she is in this,—talk such a decidedly ‘loud’ style, 
as when she observed (in the first part of this tale) that any man 
under seventy who told her she was pretty, ought to be “ kicked 
out of the room,”’ or remarks in this, that she ‘‘ won’t swear” 
that Miss Palliser writes for the Times ; or to make Mrs. Bonteen, 
even after the murder of her husband, indulge in such very violent 
language against the young politician who is accused of the crime, 
for surely Englishwomen, especially if they be of the bourgeois class, 
are not made wildly vindictive by true grief of the deepest kind, 
and Mrs, Bonteen talks like an Italian engaged in a vendetta or a 
Red Indian on the war-path. It seems to us indeed clear that 
Mr. Trollope gives a generally too ‘loud’ tone to the characters of 
his women, and that he succeeds best with those women who, like 
Lady Glencora, are distinguished by a preference for brusque and 
piquant rattle. Nothing can be, on the whole, happier than the 
picture of Lady Glencora in this book, wherein she becomes 
Duchess of Omnium, though her manners, when in the retirement 
of her private interviews with her husband the Duke, are surely 
alittle too fast and bounceable. For instance, when she says to the 
Duke, ‘I'll tell you what. If he [Phineas Finn] is passed over, 
I'll make such a row that some of you shall hear it,” we think there 
is more of slang than of piquancy in her language; and Lady 
Glencora, though brusque and piquant, should never be slangy. 
But when she threatens Barrington Erle that ‘if this ends badly 
for Mr. Finn, I'll wear mourning to the day of my death. I'll 
go to the Drawing-room in mourning, to show what I think of it,” 
then she is the true Lady Glencora whom we have been taught to 
know ever since she was Lady Glencora M‘Cluskie, and was 
called ‘* Lady Glencow-rer” by Mr. Bott. By the way, speaking 
of Mr. Bott, has not Mr. Trollope really restored Mr. Bott to us 
in his last two novels, under the more respectable, and as the 
grammarians say of a lengthened and beconsonanted form of 
a verb, the stronger form, of Mr. Bonteen? Mr. Bonteen, like 
Mr. Bott, is a Radical who calculates sums for the Right Hon. 
Plantagenet Palliser, and goes down to Matching Priory to do so. 
Both of them are a little disposed to take mean advantages, and 
are generally odious to Lady Glencora and to the reader; and of 
Mr. Bott especially one would have said that the appropriate 
ending to his career would be the tragical ending here awarded to 
Mr. Bonteen with the general verdict of ‘served him right’ on the 
part of the political world. But for some reason best known to 
Mr. Trollope, Mr. Bott has vanished out of his gallery, and Mr. 
Bonteen has taken his place. Is it solely because Lady Glencora, 
when she communicated to her friend that one of the spies on her 
proceedings, Mr. Bott, was going to marry the other spy, Mrs. 
Marsham, committed herself to the position that Mr. Bott in 
thus marrying a lady old enough to be his mother, did it 
only ‘to regain his footing with Mr. Palliser, and Planta- 
genet will never speak to him again’? If that were the only 
reason, we think it possible that Mr. Palliser, for political reasons, 
might have spoken to Mr. Bott again, and that Mr. Bott was, at all 
events, quite good enough to be murdered in this story by the Rev. 
Joseph Emilius. One does not need in fiction a redundancy of 
such materials as Mr. Bott, with slight shades of difference, even 
though there be actually such a redundancy in real life. Indeed, 
we have reason to believe that some of Mr. Trollope’s readers 
confuse the personalities of Mr. Bott and Mr. Bonteen, which is 
more than just to the former and unjust to the latter hero; hence 
we submit that there was a want of sufficient reason for the 
double invention. 

The new story seems to us in every way even the superior of 


she preferred, less powerful, though it is even more painful, 
-We feel some donbt whether, in a character evidently so 
proud as was Lady Laura’s originally, there could have been 
so repeated a confession of her state of mind to one who had 
long ceased to be her lover. Lhe powerful scene in which 
| She confesses ber continued love to Phineas Finn near Dresden 
| is natural enough. But after her husband’s death, when she 
| knew that Phineas had no thought whatever of renewing his suit 
| to her, could she have continued to throw herself, as it were, at 
| his feet in the way she here does? We believe Mr. Trollope 
knows a great deal more of human nature than the present 
reviewer, and he may be quite right in the delineation of what 
seems to us the fault of a very powerful picture. Unques- 
tionably the drawing of Madame Max Goesler’s comparative self- 
control and reserve,—we must remember that she, too, had, in 
the former tale, ventured on offering herself and her fortune to 
Phineas,—makes the portrait of Lady Laura Kennedy still more 
striking. Madame Max is one of Mr. Trollope’s most graceful 
and carefully studied characters. With just enough of the 
adventuress to have an element of calculation in her nature, 
and quite sufficient resource and acuteness to be worth more 
in the ordinary concerns of life than almost any of the per- 
sonages into competition with whom she comes, the tenderness of 
her heart gives a true fascination to the character. We may 
venture to hope that, though it will be difficult to recognise 
Madame Max under her new title as Mrs. Phineas Finn, we shall 
be made familiar with her in that new relation in some future 
story. The figure is altogether too good not to take its place 
in Mr. Trollope’s regular gallery. We cannot say that, on 
the whole, we admire the hero more in this tale than we did 
in the last. ‘There is great subtlety in the picture of his nervous 
break-down after his acquittal, aud in the preparation for it before 
the accusation, when we see how morbidly susceptible he is to 
the attacks on him which result in his exclusion from office. We 
are perfectly aware that it is this sensitive element in him which 
both endears him to women, and, to some extent, makes him 
fail in what we should call the maulier side of life. And we have 
nothing to say against the picture, which is altogether life-like 
and true. But while we thoroughly admire the painting, we 
cannot say that the man himself grows on us. ‘The weakness in 
him is, very properly, made excessively prominent by the accusa- 
tion, the trial, and its results. And it is therefore difficult to 
sympathise with the women in their very natural and dramatic 
enthusiasm for him. 

Of some of the Parliamentary sketches it would be difficult to 
speak too highly. Mr. Daubeny’s speech to his constituents, 
giving the first hint of his intention to “‘ educate his party ” into 
a disestablishment of the English Church, and the way he brings 
his reluctant Cabinet-—all but two members—round to his view of 
the case, may be a little exaggerated, but, if it be, it is an exag- 
geration of Mr. Disraeli's political tactique painted with so much 
humour as to be the better for the exaggeration. Nor is Mr. 
Gresham,—of course mainly intended for Mr. Gladstone,—less 
skilfully painted in the chief scene of the Parliamentary struggle. 
There is, however, a little too much of the various debates,—too 
much of the duller bits of them, which a novelist is bound not to 
paint unless he can make them amusing,—nor is there auy indica- 
tion given us of that ability iu Mr. Finn's speech which would 
justify his friends in their congratulations. We differ, too, from Mr- 
Trollope as to his impression that competition for patronage,— 
an eager craving to have “‘the slicing of the cake,” as he calls it, 
—isso great a mainspring in party politics as he thinks. Certaiuly 
last year Mr. Disraeli’s party might have compelled him to take 
the cake and slice it, had they wished. As far as we know, they 
rather compelled him to refuse it. 

We cannot leave this fascinating story without a special refer- 
ence to the reappearance of our old friend, the Old-Bailey 








the old. ‘There is more body in the plot, and more subtlety in | 
the conceptions, though not perhaps more finish in the execution. | 
The picture of Mr. Kennedy’s rigid and conventional mind giving | 
way under the pressure of shame and jealousy, till he attempts the | 
life of the man whom he knows that his wife prefers to him- | 
self, is an exceedingly fine one. The cunning and vindictive- | 
ness, the mixed religious and personal gloom, the pride and the | 
jealousy, the stupidly monotonous repetitions of his demand that | 
his wife shall do her duty by returning to his roof, and the | 
avarice which seems to grow upon him as his mind fails, are all | 
painted with even more than Mr. Trollope’s usual power. Nor is | 
the picture of his wife and the unhappy growth of that passion | 
by suppressing which in her youth, under prudential motives, she | 
had grievously wronged both the man she rejected and the man | 


| barrister, Mr. Chaffanbrass, who defends Phiaeas Fian with even 


more than his traditional ability. ‘There are one or two of Mr. 
Trollope’s finest touches in the sketch of the skilful, dirty, old 
man, exerting all his powers to get Phineas Finn acquitted, 
while yet himself more than half convinced of his guilt. Phineas 
makes a considerable moral impression upon him by his instructions 
as to the way he desires to be defended, but does not convince 
him of his innocence. ‘This is what Phineas says :— 

“ Here I am, and to-morrow I shall be tried for my life. My life will 
be nothing to me, unless it can be made clear to all the world that I am: 
innocent. I would be sooner hung for this,—with the certainty at my 
heart that all England on the next day would ring with the assurance 
of my innocence, than be acquitted and afterwards be looked upon as a 
murderer.” Phineas, when he was thus speaking, had stepped out into 
the middle of the room, and stood with his head thrown back, and his 
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right hand forward. Mr. Chaffanbrass, who was himself an ugly, dirty 
old man, who had always piqued himself on being indifferent to appear- 
ance, found himself struck by the beauty and grace of the man whom 
he now saw for the first time. And he was struck, too, by his client’s 
eloquence, though he had expressly declared to the attorney that it was 
his duty to be superior to any such influence. 


And this is the feeling he inspires in Mr. Chaffanbrass :— 


When Mr. Chaffanbrass left the prison he walked back with Mr. 

Wickerby to the attorney’s chambers in Hatton Garden, and he lingered 
for awhile on the Viaduct expressing his opinion of his client. “ He’s 
not a bad fellow, Wickerby."—“A very good sort of fellow, Mr. 
Chaffanbrass.”—“I never did,—and I never will,— express an opinion 
of my own as to the guilt or innocence of a client till after the trial is 
over. But I have sometimes felt as though I would give the blood out 
of my veins to save a man. I never felt in iat way more strongly 
than I do now.”—* It'll make me very unhappy, I know, if it goos 
against him,” said Mr. Wickerby.—“ People think that the special 
branch of the profession into which I have chanced to fall is a very low 
one,—and I do not know whether, if the world were before me again, | 
{ would allow myself to drift into an exclusive practice in criminal 
Courts.”—* Yours has been a very useful life, Mr. Chaffanbrass.”— 
“ But I often feel,” continued the barrister, paying no attention to the 
attorney’s last remark, “ that my work touches the heart more nearly 
than does that of gentlemen who have to deal with matters of property 
and of high social claims. People think I am savage,—savage to wit- 
nesses.”—** You can frighten a witness, Mr. Chaffanbrass.”—*“ It’s just 
the trick of the trade that you learn, as a girl learns the notes of her 
piano. There's nothing in it. You forget it all the next hour. But 
when a man has been hung whom you have striven to save, you do 
remember that. Good morning, Mr. Wickerby. I'll be there a little 
before ten. Perhaps you may have to speak to me.” 
In the middle of his defence, when Mr. Chaffanbrass has just 
been putting very strongly the improbability that Phineas could 
have invented in five minutes’ time such a murderous plot as was 
actually executed, the Court adjourns for lunch, and then the 
private reflections of Mr. Chaffanbrass are given us :— 

* And then Mr. Chaffanbrass, who had been speaking for nearly four 
hours, retired to a small room and there drank a pint of port wine. 
While he was doing so Mr. Serjeant Birdbott spoke a word to him, but 
he only shook his head and snarled. He was telling himself at the 
moment how quick may be the resolves of the eager mind,—for he was 
convinced that the idea of attacking Mr. Bonteen had occurred to 
Phineas Finn after he had displayed the life-preserver at the club-door ; 
and he was telling himself also how impossible it is for a dull, conscien- 
tious man to give accurate evidence as to what he had himself seen,— 
ior he was convinced that Lord Fawn had seen Phineas Finn in the 
street. But to no human being had he expresssd this opinion ; nor 
would he express it,—unless his client should be hung.” 

These new lights on the character of our old friend Mr. Chaffan- | 
brass, whom in previous novels Mr. Trollope has certainly not de- | 
lighted to honour, are touches of real genius,—some few of the very | 
many touches of genius which make the continuation of the story | 
of Phineas Finn one of the most delightful as well as accurate of | 
his marvellous pictures of our modern social life. It is an unfor- 

tunate disfigurement to a book of this high calibre, that the | 
illustrations are so very bad,—the figures being quite without | 








herself) as delineated in other engravings,—and that the misprints 


are so exceptionally numerous. 





NICARAGUA.* 
AN alligator’s head, emerging from the ripples of the San Juan, 
on the cover, and a jaguar, in a tropical forest, at close-quarters 
with » man, for a frontispiece, are promising indications, fully 
borne out by Mr. Belt’s book. It is a delightful combination of | 
adventure with scientific observation, and anybody who is de- | 
pressed by the classified and italicised arrangement of certain por- 
tions of it, may cheer up. It is no more dull or dry than Mr. 
Bates’s Amazons, or Mr. Wallace’s Malaccas, but full of interest | 
from beginning to end, written with the vivacity of a keen and | 
close observer, to whom every object, from the mountains to the | 
molehills, has its special and proportionate interest. From San | 
Juan del Norte, the Atlantic port of Nicaragua in Central | 








America—the scene of many of Mr. Boyle’s best sketches—Mr. | 


Belt made the river voyage in the ‘‘ mail-boat ” of the gold-miving | 
company to San Ubaldo, crossing the great lake of Nicaragua, | 
where the islets are bright with beautiful birds; and all along his 

subsequent slow forest route he studied everything. The princi- | 
pal scientific aim of his work is the tracing of ** evolution,” and he | 
deals largely with mimetic forms, of which he furnishes several | 
most curious instances discovered in his forest explorations among | 


the insect tribes; but he is so sympathetic, so genuine a lover as | 


well as student of nature, with a taste for pictures as well as an | 
ardour for facts, that he glorifies the ever verdant Atlantic | 
forest, with its ceaseless round of active life, its perennial moisture, | 





* The Naturalist in Nicaragua: a Narrative of a Residence at the Gold Mines of 
Chontales, Journeys in the Savannahs and Forests. By Thomas Belt, F.G.S. London: 
John Murray. 


| “The reason why the lime is not subject to the attacks of the 


and its undying summer; and turns the swarming life under 
the great straight trunks which rise a hundred feet without a 
branch, and carry their domes of foliage directly up to where the 
balmy breezes blow, and the sun’s rays quicken, into a series of 
dramas. What a walk that must have been, through the great 
forest, past Pital, where the traveller tells us :— 


“Sometimes the ground is carpeted with large flowers, yellow, pink, 
or white, that have fallen from some invisible tree-top above, or the air 
is filled with a delicious perfume, the source of which one seeks around 
for in vain, for the flowers that cause it are far overhead out of sight, 
lost in the great overshadowing crown of verdure. Numerous brooks 
intersect the forest, with moss-covered stones and fern-clad nooks. 
One's thoughts are led away to the green dells in English denes, but are 
soon recalled, for the sparkling pools are the favourite haunts of the 
fairy humming-birds; like an arrow one will dart up the brook, and 
poised on wings, with almost invisible velocity, clothed in purple, 


| golden, or emerald glory, hang suspended in the air. It gazes with 


startled look at the intruder, then, with a sudden jerk, turning round 
first one eye, then the other, it disappears like a flash of light.” 
During four years Mr. Belt resided in the gold-mining village 
of Santo Domingo, in the province of Chontales, Nicaragua, nearly 
midway between the Atlantic and the Pacific. It isin the midst 
of the great forest that covers most of the Atlantic slope of 
Central America, continues unbroken eastward to the Atlantic, 
but opens, a few miles to the westward, into the highly- 
timbered plains and gassy savaunahs stretching to the Lake of 
Nicaragua. The gold-mining community, people of mixed 
descent, Indian and Spanish, with a slight admixture of negro 
blood, are not interesting, and the author dismisses them briefly, 
to go on to the natural features and products, and the ever- 
attractive animal kingdom, as represented there. Immediately on 
his arrival he set to work to clear and cultivate the land about the 
roomy, comfortable house allotted to him, which commanded a 
view of the machinery, workshops, and part of the mines on the 
other side of the valley, and in the course of his experiments in 
vegetable-growing he made some interesting observations ; one 
in particular, confirmatory of Darwin's statement that the scarlet- 
runner is dependent for its fertilisation upon the operations of the 
humble-bee. Mr. Belt’s scarlet-runners grew well and flowered 
abundantly, but never produced a single pod. He says :— 
“There are many humble-bees, of different specios from ours, in 


| tropical America, but none of them frequented the tlowers of the searlet- 


runner, and to that circumstance we may safely attribute its sterility 
When those interested in the acclimature of the natural productions of 
one country on the soil of some distant one, study the mutual reactions 
of plants and animals, they will find that in the case of many plants it 
is important that the insects specially adapted for the fertilisation of 
their flowers should be introduced with them. Thus, if the insect that 
assists in the fertilisation of the vanilla could be introduced into India, 
the growers of that plant would be relieved of much trouble, and it 


| might be thoroughly naturalised.” 


Ile had great trouble with many kinds of insects, but the leaf- 


distinctive character, and further, presenting the unfortunate | cutting ants were his most dangerous, remorseless, and invincible 


peculiarity that no one of them is apt even to resemble himself (or | 


enemies. During his continual warfare with them he gained 
some very curious information respecting their habits and those 
of other tribes of these fascinating insects. One almost resents 
the smallness of the ant race, they are so wonderfully interesting, 
if one could but see them distinctly. Ant stories are always 
irresistible; they rank next to elephant, and before lion 
and tiger stories, and Mr. Beiv’s collection is one of the best 
within our knowledge. It is difficult to select one passage more 
interesting than avother from his chapter on Ecitons and 
{codoma, and our epace limits us to one. After an extraordinary 
account of the strategical warfare carried on between him and the 
leaf-cutters, with frequent discomfiture to himself, and a curious 
theory that the use they make of the leaves (which is an unsettled 
point) is as manure for growing a certain fungus on which they 
feed, he gives the following instance of their reasoning powers :— 

“ A nest was made near one of our tramways, and to get to the trees 


the ants had to cross the rails, over which the waggons were continually 
. . » ° . 8S Ns 
passing and repassing. Every time they came along a number of ants 


| were crushed to death. They persevered in crossing for some time, 


but at last set to work, and tunnelled underneath each rail. One day, 
when the waggons were not running, I stopped up the tunnels with 
stones, but though great numbers carrying leaves were thus cut off 
from the nest, they would not cross the rails, but set to work making 
fresh tunnels underneath them. Apparently, an order had gone forth, 
or a general understanding been come to, that the rails were not to be 
crossed,” 

The devastation wrought by these little creatures is so enormous, 
that one asks,—What forests can stand before them? How is it 
that vegetation is not eaten off the face of the earth? And Mr. 
Belt declares it must be annihilated anywhere but in the tropics, 
where the recuperative powers of nature are immense and ever 
active. Then the leaf-cutting ants are confined to tropical 
America, and there are certain kinds of leaves they do not like. 
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ants,” says Mr, Belt, “‘is unknown, and the fact that it is so, is 


another instance of how little we know why one species of a par- | 


ticular genus should prevail over another nearly similar form. A 
little more or less acridity, or a slight chemical difference in the 
composition of the tissues of a leaf, so small that it is inappre- 
ciable to our senses, may be sufficient to ensure the preservation or 
the destruction of a species throughout an entire continent.” 

The mining operations and the geology of the district furnish 
some interesting chapters, but the author’s excursions are the 
gems of the book. He never can have felt lonely, with his quick 


sensitiveness to the sights and the sounds of nature, and his imme- | 


diate investigation of the manners and customs of every new ac- 
quaintance among flying andcreeping thingsand the forest wonders 
we call ‘‘still ” life, —the plants and the trees, the beautiful tropical 
birds, the butterflies, the spiders and the wasps, the beetles and the 
ants. In one delightful spot, where a beautifully clear and sparkling 
brook came down to join the river, soiled with the mining débris, 
multitudes of birds would gather in the evening to drink at the 
pellucid stream, or catch the insects playing above the water; and 
Mr. Belt’s description of the gorgeous humming-birds is like the 
tumbling out of the contents of a sultana’s jewel-box. There is 
a forest among whose larger trees grows the * cdrtess,” whose 
wood is as hard as ebony, and which is, in March, entirely 
covered with brilliant yellow flowers, unrelieved by a green leaf; 


its great yellow domes may be distinguished among the dark | 
Close by they are quite | 


green forest at six miles’ distance. 
dazzling in the sunshine, and when they shed their flowers the 
ground is carpeted with yellow. Bands of large yellowish-brown 
spider-monkeys live in the forests, and it is 
white eagle preys upon them; but Mr. Belt never saw an eagle, 
though he constantly fell in with the monkeys. He tells a curious 
anecdote on this subject: — 


Don Francisco Velasquez, one of our officers, told me that one day 
he heard a monkey crying out in the forest for more than two hours, 


and at last, going to see what was the matter, he saw a monkey on a | 


branch, and an eagle beside it, trying to frighten it to turn its back, 
when it would have seized it. The monkey, however, kept its face to 
its foe, and’ the eagle did not care to engage with it in this position, 
but probably w ould have tired it out. Ve lasquez fired at the eagle and 
frightened it away.’ 

What misery the valiant little animal must have suffered during 
the two hours of its crying for the long-delayed help! <A white- 
faced cebus monkey, named “ Mickey,” is one of the pleasantest 
creatures we ever met in a book. ‘There is a great deal about 
him, but we can merely offer the following selection of his actions, 
which Mr. Belt describes as ** very human-like :”— 


“When anyone came near to fondle him, he never neglected the | 


opportunity of pocket-picking. Anything eatable disappeared into his 
mouth immediately. Once he abstracted a small bottle of turpentine 
from the pocket of our medical officer. 
to one nostril, then the other, made a wry face, recorked it, and returned 
it to the doctor, One day, when he got loose, he was detected carrying 
off the cream-jug from the table, holding it upright with both hands, 
and trying to move off on his hind limbs. He gave the jug ap without 
spilling a drop, all the time making an apologetic grunting chuckle he 
often used when found out in any mischief, and which always meant, 
“I know I have done wrong, but don’t punish me; in fact, I did not 
mean to do it,—it was accidental.’ ” 

Mr. Belt attentively watched the migrations of butterflies | 
which occurred every year, and always in the same direction, but 
he is unable to arrive at any satisfactory explanation of them. 
The flights were in vast clouds, all passing to the south-east, and | 
there were no return swarms. Some of the most interesting | 
among the author’s excursions were made along the river Juigalpa, | 
where he found numerous varieties of birds and insects and 


vegetable life; and in particular, saw the beautiful ‘‘ toledo,” so | 
The toledo is | 


called because its note resembles these syllables. 
rarely seen, for it frequents the deepest shades. It is about 
the size of a linnet, velvety-black, with a scarlet crest, 
two ribbon-like feathers waving from its tail, and a sky-blue | 
shawl over its back. 
the Salto waterfall, are curious Indian remains, shattered statues 
of strange workmanship, and the graves of chiefs. Of the | 
towns in the interior, whose sites are all beautiful, the | 
author gives the same melancholy description; they are 
lavishly endowed by nature, and the people are sunk in 
poverty, idleness, and ignorance. 
Upland Indians, who exist from generation to generation on the 
bleak and barren hill ranges, though, as the greater part of the 


might make their homesteads where, with one-half the Jabour they 
expend, they might live in abundance. The house on the hill range 
beyond Jiontega, in which the travellers rested, had been occupied 
for two generations, but no one had brought in even a log of wood 
for a seat, and a table would be beyond their wildest dreams of 


said a black-and- | 


He drew the cork, held it first | 


All along the course of the river, and near | 


Sadder still is his picture of the | 


aT 
comfort. ‘An avocado tree grew before their door,” says Mr, 
Belt, “ the only forest tree to be seen, and it was deeply cut into, 
I asked why they had injured it, and they said they fired at it as 
a target, and, lead being scarce, they dug out the bullets with 
their knives; yet within thirty paces of their hut there were 
plenty of pine trees that would have done equally well as a target, 
but then they would have had to walk a few yards from their 
door.” ‘The interest of Mr. Belt’s narrative of his excursiong 
increases as he climbs the hills, in whose majestic forests the 
Quesal, or royal bird of the Aztecs, is sometimes found; on whose 
wild savannahs the travellers Jost their way, and found 
hospitality among strange, vegetating people. In the course 
of this journey, Mr. Belt found conclusive evidence that the 
glacial drift extended to the tropics, which he makes the occasion 
of an interesting digression into the glacial period generally, 
A discussion of the whereabouts of Atlantis follows his exposi- 
tion of the refuge of the tropical American animals and plants 
during the glacial period. ‘Was the fabled Atlantis,” he 
|asks, “really a myth, or wasit not that great continent in the 
Atlantic laid bare by the lowering of the ocean, on which the 
present West Indian Islands were mountains, rising high above 
the level and fertile plains which are now covered by the sea?” 
We could not do justice to the arguments by which Mr. Belt sup- 
| ports his theory, and can only direct his readers to them as 
remarkable points in his work. 

Mr. Belt’s narrative of his ascent of the high ranges is 
interesting, both from the breadth of the view which it spreads 
before us, and from the minute detail of his observations as a 
naturalist. He especially notices the prevalence of the bull’s- 
horn thorn in this region, and gives a drawing of this plant (which 
exactly justifies its name), with the following curious instances of 
bird instinct :— 

“Many birds hang their nests from the extremities of the branches 
and a safer place could hardly be chosen, as, with the sharp thorns, and 
| the stinging-ants that inhabit them, no mammal would, I think, dare 
to attempt the ascent of the tree. Stinging-ants are not tho 
only insects whose protection birds secure by building near their 
nests. A small parrot builds constantly on the plains in a 
hole made in the hest of the termites, and a species of fly- 
catcher makes its nest alongside of that of one of the wasps. On 
the savannahs, between Acoyapo and Nancitat, there is a shrub, 
with sharp curved prickles, called Viena pasara (Come here) by the 
Spaniards, because it is difficult to extricate oneself from its hold when 
the dress is caught: as one part is cleared, another will be entangled. 
A yellow and brown fly-catcher builds its nest in these bushes, and 
generally places it alongside that of a banded wasp, so that with the 
prickles and the wasps it is well guarded. I witnessed, however, the 
death of one of the birds from the very means it had chosen for the pro- 
tection of its young. Darting hurriedly out of its domed nest as we 
were passing, it was caught just under its bill by one of the curved, 
hook-like thorns, and in trying to extricate itself got further entangled. 
Its fluttering disturbed the wasps, who flew down upon it, and in less 
than a minute stung it to death.” 

} 
| The sketches of social and political life into which Mr. Belt occa- 
sionally digresses are very clever, his description of the revolu- 
tions in Nicaragua especially so. In conclusion, he says :—‘‘ Of 
| patriotism I never saw a symptom in Central America, nothing 
but selfish partisanship, willing at any moment to set the country 
lin a blaze of war, if there was only a ~~ of a little spoil 
| from the flames.” 
| We learn from his preface that the author has been travelling 
to the Urals, and beyond them, to the country of the nomad 
Kirghizes, and the far Altai Mountains, on the borders of Thibet, 
and is probably at this moment speeding across the frozen Siberian 
| steppes, wrapped in firs, listening to the sleigh bells, and wonder- 
| ing how his book—some of whose theories were thought out on 
the plains of Southern Australia—has sped. He will find an en- 
| couraging reply on his return home, and we hope he will give us 
the benefit of his note-books from Nijni Novgorod and elsewhere 


| as soon as possible. 


ON VIOL AND FLUTE.* 
THERE is a dreamy charm in some of these lyrics which in certain 
| moods of mind, and especially to the young reader, will prove 
very attractive. Mr. Gosse has been with the Lotus-eaters, and 
his song has the grateful, murmuring sound which reminds one of 
the softness and deliciousness of summer-time. He lies in the 
long grass and listens to the Jark’s song overhead, the air is per- 
fectly serene, the sun without a cloud; the burden of life is 





land in the central provinces of Nicaragua is unappropriated, they | forgotten, and the swift, sweet hours are passed in making poetry 


and in making love. Mr. Gosse has an eye for colour, and pre- 
sents some bright pictures; he is also not without passion, and 
his expressions and imagery remind us occasionally of Mr. Rossetti 
and of Mr. Swinburne. We do nct say that the * fleshly 








* On Viol and Flute, By Edmund W.Gosse. London: Henry S. King and Co. 1873. 
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school of poetry” has found a disciple in the author of this 


pervades much that he has written. In the love of which Mr. 
Gosse sings physical sensations hold too prominent a place; the 
body has often more to do with it than the soul. Even when 
the poet addresses his lady as a dweller in ‘ God's high-walled 
Paradise,” he recalls to memory ber “ bright and heaving breast,” 
and makes other allusions which savour less of heaven than of 
earth. Then we read of hot bands that yearn to touch a face, of 
learning a woman's soul through her body, of lips and hair melt- 
ing together, of ‘the ardours of a woman’s face and sudden 
thrillings of love-pain,” and of a kiss that stings the brow with 
poison-fangs, while 
“the surging blood 
Throbs on and rushes in a flood.” 
It is pleasant, no doubt, if one is young and free from care, to 
recline half hidden in grass dreaming love-dreams or whispering 
passionate words in the loved one’s ear. 
youthful rapture which inspires much of Mr. Gosse’s poetry, and 
so strong a hold does this mortal yearning take of his imagination, 
that even heavenly love, when sung of in his verse, is described 
with a similar fervour :— 
* And when the night with all its pain is over, 
Across the hills of spice, 
Thyself will meet us, glowing like a lover, 
Before Love's Paradise ; 
There are the saints with palms, and songs, and roses, 
And better still than all, 
The long, long day of love that never closes 
Thy marriage festival.” 
We have pointed out what strikes us as a prominent fault in this 
volume, a fault which may be readily forgiven to a young man ; 
we may add that the use sometimes of a conventional or obscure 
diction, and the occasional insertion of words or passages for which 
it is hard to find a meaning, are also noticeable here as defects in 
poetic art. To drain the chalice in acup of amber-coloured wine, 
and to drain it, moreover, into a wild rose, is the extravagant 
suggestion of a verse-maker, not the thought of a poet. ‘The rose, 
by the way, is an unfortunate flower in Mr. Gosse’s hands, for he 
writes of a city being gathered like one, a simile which we cannot 
pretend to understand. Moreover, we suspect that the reader who 
opens the book at p. 119 and reads, — 
* The golden spheres are God’s sublime citole, 
Whereon His spirit like a plectrum flies ; ” 
or at p. 108, in which the Paradise of a Wearied Soul is described, 
and reads again,— 
“ There no bizarre desires distress, 
No soft contours of limbs or lips; 
The slow blood flushes with no stress 
Across the brain’s constrained eclipse,” 
will be sorely inclined to throw the volume on one side. He 
would, however, make a great mistake in doing so. If Mr. 
Gosse’s faults are evident, a careful perusal of his verses will 
show, we think, that he is a poet in spite of them; that he is not 
merely echoing the strains of other men, but possesses in goodly 
measure the poetic insight which enables him to interpret nature 
in fresh aspects, and the faculty of poetic expression which finds 
utterance in musical verse. It seems sometimes as if he had 
painfully studied in a false school, or as if he had caught the 
tricks of verse which disfigure the otherwise fine productions of 
some well-known living poets. When Mr. Gosse writes simply 
he writes well, and there are proofs, we think, that if he will 
throw off the impediments we have mentioned he may reach the 
goal he desires. Various forms of verse will be found in this 
volume, and in some of the most difficult the author has achieved 
success. Here, for instance, is a sonnet, entitled ‘* Mistrust,” not 
indeed, very elevated in expression, but in which the poet brings 
before us what he wishes to describe with the utmost perspicuity. 
‘Ihe scene could not well be more vividly presented within the 
brief space of fourteen lines : — 


The peacock screamed and strutted in the court, 
The fountain flashed its crystal to the sun, 

The noisy life of noon was just begun, 

And happy men forgot that life was short ; 

We two stood, laughing at the turret-pane, 
When some Apollo of the ranks of Mars, 
Crimson with plumes and glittering like the stars, 
Galloped across below, and there drew rein. 

To see so confident a man-at-arms 

My heart sank suddenly from sun to shade, 

But she, who knows the least of Love’s alarms 
Laid one soft hand upon my throbbing wrist, 
And in her eyes I read the choice she made, 
And anger slumbered like a tired child kissed. 


| colouring ; but interspersed among thcse sonnets are some dainty 
volume, but there can be no doubt that the spirit of that school | lyrics—Mr. Gosse calls them Rondels—and we prefer giving one 
| of these, as a specimen of the author's style in another form of 


‘*Expectation” is the title given to the following piece :— 


“When flower-time comes and all the woods are gay, 
When linnets chirrup and the soft winds blow, 
Adown the winding river I will row, 

And watch the merry maidens tossing hay, 
And troops of children shouting in their play. 
And with my thin oars flout the fallen snow 
Of heavy hawthorne-blossom as I go,— 
And shall I see my love at fall of day 

When flower-time comes ? 

“Ah, yes! for by the border of the stream 
She binds red roses to a trim alcove, 

And I shall fade into her summer-dream 


poetry. 





This is the kind of | 


Of musing upon love,—nay, even seem 
To be myself the very god of love, 
When flower-time comes.” 
Winter has its love delights also, as will be seen in the following 
| description of love at first sight :— 
“ When first we met the nether world was white, 
And on the steel-blue ice before her bower 
I skated in the sunrise for an hour, 
Till all the grey horizon gulphed in light 
Was red against the bare boughs black as night ; 
Then suddenly her sweet face like a flower, 
Enclosed in sables from the frost’s dim power, 
Shone at her casement, and flushed burning bright 
When first we met. 


} 


“My skating being done, I loitered home, 

And sought that day to lose her face again ; 

But Love was weaving in his golden loom 

My story up with hers, and all in vain 

I strove to loose the threads he spun amain 

When first we met.” 

| Mr. Gosse’s verse lacks, for the most part, backbone and sinew. 
| His love-passion, instead of giving strength, seems to enervate, 
| and in one piece, ** Moorland,” which contains some charming 
| lines, he seems to be addressing a man—but it is possible we are 

mistaken, for the poct’s Muse has sometimes dim ways of her own 
| which it is difficult to follow—in the following strauge fashion :— 





* Only just to touch your hair 
Is as much as I can bear, 
} Or with clinging, languid fingers 
| Half to press your hand that lingers.” 
| There is so much that is good in this volume, that one longs to 
/eut out a number of lines or stanzas that seem unworthy of the 
|author. ‘There are few pieces, unfortunately, which are not more 
| or less injured by doubtful or obscure expressions. Perhaps the 
|two most perfect poems are “ Lying in the Grass” and “ Sun- 
| shine before Sunrise.” In the latter of these poems the poet falls 
| in love with a Northern girl whose tongue he cannot speak. No 
| matter, the heart’s language is intelligible enough :— 
| “Alas! for neither knew the language spoken 
| Amongst the people whence the other came ; 
A few brief words were all we had for token, 
And just each other’s name. 


There is no night-time in the northern summer, 
But golden shimmer fills the hours of sleep, 
And sunset fades not, till the bright new-comer, 
Red sunrise, smites the deep. 
But when the blue snow-shadows grew intenser 
Across the peaks against the golden sky, 
And on the hills the knots of deer grew denser, 
And raised their tender cry, 
And wandered downward to the Lap-men’s dwelling, 
We knew our long sweet day was nearly spent, 
And slowly, with our hearts within us swelling, 
Our homeward steps we bent. 
And very late we saw before us, dreaming, 
The red-roofed town where all her days had been, 
And far beyond, half shaded and half gleaming, 
The blue sea, flecked with green. 
Ah! sweet is life and sweet is youth’s young passion, 
And sweet the first kiss on a girl’s warm cheek ; 
Since then we both have learnt in broken fashion 
Each other’s tongues to speak ; 
And many days and nights of love and pleasure 
Have laid their fragrant chaplets on our hair, 
And many hours of eloquent wise leisure 
Have made our lives seem fair ; 
But Memory knows not where so white a place is 
In all her shining catalogue of hours, 
As that one day of silent warm embraces 
Among the cranberry-flowers.” 
| We have not hesitated in stating what appear to us to be the 
defects of Mr. Gosse’s poetry, and we have done this because we 
think he is capable of rising iuto a higher region, and of writing 





Willingly, did space permit, would we quote two or three more in astrain which shall silence adverse criticism. ‘There are marks in a 


love sonnets, written with much expression and brightness of 


few of the poems of vigorous, manly thought, expressed in perfectly 
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clear language (the reader will note especially the lines addressed | quoted above thrust upon them? In the interest of the children, 
to Henrik Ibsen), but these are exceptions to the ornate language | we protest, and protest the more readily, that with a little more 
and to the voluptuous and highly-wrought fancies, which form | pains and a little more sympathy with those he professes to 


| 


prominent characteristics of his poetry. What he lacks may be | 
supplied in large measure by experience, and by a study of the | 
great masters of English poetry. If the present effort be regarded 

as tentative, there is reason, we think, to look forward with hope | 


to Mr. Gosse’s maturer work. 











FROM JANUARY TO DECEMBER.* 
‘‘Or making of books there is no end,” said one who himself | 
wrote with no ‘prentice hand, and who can scarcely be supposed | 
to have suffered from a superabundance of manuscripts. Did he 
with prophetic glance foresee an age when a fever of demand 
should create a hurried supply, and Thought itself be half 
smothered beneath the weight of definition? We cannot tell how 
far Solomon’s dreams were disturbed by literary speculations con- 
cerning the future, but we know that his words are true enough 
in this our day. Christmas seems to rain books, so thickly do 
they come, and while a few are deplorably bad, the real wonder 
is, that amidst such numbers, so many should be so good; but 
there remains a considerable class to which it is more difficult to 
assign a place,—to that class the book before us belongs. Clearly 
the author has said to him, or herself (the incognito of the writer | 
is strictly maintained), ‘I will make a book, of certain length, | 
and in given time.’ Children’s books are in demand. ‘“ For | 
Children” is on the title-page. We can readily believe it was no | 
ignoble motive which tempted the author rashly to venture into 
print; he had a mass of material at his disposal, really more | 
information than he wanted for himself, why not make the 
world the wiser for his industry? But he has not the faintest 
comprehension of the audience for whom professedly he writes, | 
not even a suspicion how to arrange the mass of material he has | 
collected. We have, for instance, half-a-dozen young children | 
taken for a day’s holiday to Kew, this is under the head of | 





address, the author might have produced a charming work. Ags 
it is, we are constantly at a loss to understand what he considers 
the nature of the receptive faculty in childhood, and if he ever 
knew a child for whom “integument” was too long a word, who 
could, after being informed that three thousand species of Peruvian 
bark are known, understand quinine as ‘a powerful alkaloid 
extracted from the bark of the genus cinchona.” But we turn 
with a sense of relief to the gardens in Regent’s Park, which 
possess certainly more of living interest. Malle. de Florenville 
is not in such a hurry, and the children hear what they want to 
know. The description of the cranes. who talked Chinese, and the 
storks who refused to talk at all, but referred all questioners to Hans 
Andersen, is good. The bower-birds on this occasion are delight- 
ful, and we are nearly sure the kingfisher was good enough 
to laugh merrily when we were looking at him; if any of the young 
readers of this book have been equally unfortunate, the remedy is 
clear,—they must with prepared ears go again. ‘The children 
watch with delight the brilliaut peacocks, while the indefatigable 
governess tells the legend of Argus lulled to sleep by the flute of 
Mercury. Even the sheep supply this untiring teacher with the 
opportunity for imparting one of those small morsels of informa- 
tion which, in high-sounding phrase, are dear to the heart of 
childhood, and will infallibly be retailed on the first opportunity 
at dessert, telling them,— 

“Your first reading-books, my dear children, have made you familiar 
with the great utility of sheep; let mo not repeat a series of early 
lessons, of which you are daily, nay, hourly reminded,” said Mdlle. de 
Florenville; “I wish only to add that the word ‘ pecuniary,’ which means 
monetary, or relating to money, is derived from pecus or sheap: in the 
time of the carly Romans it was the first mode of currency used in ex- 
change for other commodities; thus the sheep, that feeds and clothes 
man, is also intimately connected with the rise and developmont of 
commerce, which is acknowledged to be one of the great clements of 
civilisation.” 


‘July; why under that head we have not the remotest idea, | But who would have had the heart, immediately after giving in 
since the children pass their time not under the shade of the grand | detail the history of Androcles and the Lion, to observe in the very 
old trees, or wandering among the lovely exotics, but in the | next paragraph, ‘‘ When we recollect that these sanguinary brutes 


museum, where the indefatigable governess, Mdlle. de Florenville, 
improves the occasion by endeavouring, in the course of one visit, 
to give information, the quantity of which alone in its state of 
almost incredible condensation, it would take a life-time properly 
to assimilate. The very objectionable introduction of *‘ my dear 
children,” which every properly-minded child would resent, into 
the analysis of camphor or the preparation of tea may be over- 
looked, in the interest attaching to the fact that the Hop belongs to 
the Nettle tribe, that the Ash is the English representative of the 
Olive, or that the Mulberry aud Fig are relations. Frankincense 
has, of course, a claim on a child of well-regulated imagination, 
and chocolate may derive fresh flavour from associating vanilla 
with the orchid from which it is produced, indeed, even Mdlle. de 
Florenville pauses in this instance long enough to explain that 
the orchid spoken of is the only useful member of a large 
and beautiful family, and to speak of those wonderful blossoms, 
—‘‘ blossoms that look like birds and butterflies,” but generally 
information is conveyed after this manner,—and we must not forget 
the listeners are at Kew for a day’s pleasure: — 

“The ginger order contains chiefly tropical herbs with stems, which 
are by no means unlike roots, and go by the name of rhizomos. Most of 
these are edible; turmeric, a powdered root, forms not only an aromatic 
ingredient in Indian cookery, for instance, in the highly seasoned pre- 
parations of rice called currie, but is also used to test the presence of 
alkalies, which change its bright yellow colours into a dingy brown. 
Cardamoms, the produce of an elettaria which grows in the East Indies, 
enter largely as a flavouring agent into medicine. Several varicties 
of ginger are cultivated in the West Indies, the warmer portions 
of Asia, and on the coast of Africa. The East Indian sort is 
larger, the West Indian variety superior and more delicata in 
flavour when preserved. Buth are the young and tender rhizomes 
of the plant cingiber officinale. Arrow-root is obtained in the West 
Indian islands from the maranta, while in Asia it is yielded _by a very 
different plant, the cureuma, belonging, however, to the same family. 


Tous-les-mois, also given to invalids on account of its light and 


nutritious properties, is derived from the tub2rs of a canna.” 

Now this is just the sort of book which friends who do not read 
give to children who do. Attractive in appearance, with good 
paper and good print; open it at the beginning, and you find a 


pretty story of a child's dream,—in the middle, and you read of a 
holiday visit to Kew or the Zoological Gardens,—and at the end you | 


discover more fairy stories ; could anything seem more desirable ? 
{s it fair that, deluded by such appearances as these, there should 
be a risk of children having fifty pages of such dry stuff as we have 





* From January to December: a Book for Children. London: Longmans, Green, 
and Co. 1873. 


| cannot possibly be tamed, and that every year throughout the In- 
dian empire, thousands of human beings, men, women, and children, 
fall helpless victims to the ferocity of lions and tigers, we must 
wish that they ere long may disappear from the face of the 
|earth?” ven in after-life, when our pleasantest dreams have 
been dissipated by sterner realities, we resent harsh and hasty dis- 
illusion, and are inclined even to the end to believe the world’s fables 
to be its truest history ; but with children it is positively crucl. 
If the unpleasant truth had to be told, a couple of pages at least 
should have been suffered to elapse. But we pass from the Zoo- 
logical Gardens to glance briefly at the sea-side, where we find 
ourselves in November,—not exactly the children’s month at the 
sea, but we will let that pass. ‘The chapter is filled with cursory 
notices of amber, shells, sea-weed, carbuncles, oysters,—of which, 
by the way, we doubt if it be accurate to say that when eaten 
raw they are ‘‘ swallowed alive.” We read of star-fish and sea- 
urchins, of sea-auemones and the movements of the medusa, all these 
| things and many more are touched, but hardly any real information 
of any kind is given about them, while the notices of climate, of hot 
and cold baths, hospitals, and infirmaries seem somewhat out of 
place in a children’s book. The volume is, in truth, a curious com- 
pilation. ‘There is a little fairy tale in which one of the deepest and 
| most difficult problems which has ever perplexed humanity—namely, 
the compatibility of extreme luxury with the widest civilisation 
or Christian common weal—is discussed between the Gnome and 
the Fairy. We need hardly say that only the lightest surface 
of the subject is skimmed. But the book has lighter elements 
not without a certain beauty. ‘The story of the seasons as told in 
Marguerite’s dream is really charming, with the charm of a French 
rather than English prose idyl. Why the storks do not like 
England is also good. We are sorry to conclude with a piece of 
unfavourable criticism, but we are compelled to observe of the 
verses scattered throughout these pages that whatever their merits 
or demerits may be, they are just the kind of poetry children hate. 
And the author must not blame us if we judge his book from this 
stand-point,—he has himself emphatically told us his book is ‘‘ for 
children.” Our deliberate advice to him is to re-write his book, 
' making it into at least two distinct works, and to leave out all the 


‘poetry and all the desultory notices of the months of the year. 
Where he has real information at his command—and he has a very 
great deal—we advise him to be more diffuse, remembering cbil- 

dren, especially on a holiday, do not want dry husks of fact, but 

; to know all about everything that belorgs to the question on 
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which their interest is aroused. Children dislike over-condensa- 
tion, very probably because they can’t understand it. But a 
chapter on orchids instead of a line would not lack readers. 





THE MAGAZINES. 


{ue first and perhaps the only properly political article in the | 


Contemporary, Mr. Fitzjames Stephen's second essay on Parlia- 
mentary government, we have noticed at some length elsewhere. 
Principal Tulloch’s very thoughtful essay on dogmatic extremes 
occupies the second place, and is perhaps the most interesting 
paper on the class of subjects with which the Contemporary 
usually deals most carefully, that this number contains. The 
Principal’s object is not to apologise for a via media in the 
spirit of mere compromise, but to take the broader ground 
that where there is earnest and competent thought on all 
sides, and thought on subjects really open to all alike, it 


is all but certain that truth must conciliate opposite views, | 


and therefore in some sense lie between them. He com- 
ments very ably on the tone of sectarian passion which is 
now beginning to characterise the most heterodox as well 
as the most orthodox views,—the unbelief as well as the 
belief,—and shows that if religious progress may be assumed 
as the law of the spirit of reverence at all, then violent sectar- 
janism, on either side, must be the blunder of one-sidedness mis- 
taking itself for strength. He shows that the clearness for which 
these one-sided thinkers contend as a note of truth, is not, in the 
sense of definiteness, really applicable to religious truth at all, 
where the object being infinitely above and beyond us, true 
thought must be more or less vague thought, more or less inade- 
quate thought,—thought which apprehends, not thought which 
comprehends. Then there is a thoughtful notice of the late 
author of ** Paul Ferroll,” both her novels and her poems, by the 
Rev. James Davies, which, while discriminating in relation to 
merits, a little overrates, we think, one of tke novels, namely, 
‘‘ Why Paul Ferrol killed his Wife,”’ and all the poems. We 
should say that the fame of Mrs. Archer Clive must ultimately 
depend almost solely on the eerie and powerful novel which she 
first published. In another article, the Rev. William Mackintosh 
strives to show—not, we think, very successfully—that compul- 
sory ethical teaching might be successfully given to all chil- 
dren in common, in schools where religious teaching is alto- 
gether forbidden. But what would he do with such a question 
as that of the sin of suicide, where, without raising religious 
issues, it would be simply impossible to make it quite clear that 
suicide would be wrong? Would he suppress such teaching alto- 
gether,—suicide is a question of real importance in respect to the 
class which supplies children to our primary schools,—or would 
he allow teaching to be based on considerations that it was not 
lawful to bring forward? We agree with Mr. Mackintosh that 
in ove sense ethics are more truly described as the root of religion 
than religion can ever be as the root of ethics, but we doubt 
whether it would be ever allowable to use the word ‘sin’ as dis- 
tinguished from ‘wrong’ in a purely ethical lesson,—and at all 
events, ethics without religion would be the root without the 
living organs by which the root is fed. In his answer to 
our own position, he more or less misunderstands it. When 
we have contended that religion must not be separated 
from life, and put aside in a category of its own, we have 
had reference chiefly, if not exclusively, to the proposal to shut 
the mouth of the secular teacher altogether on religious subjects, 
and so shear away the best part of his personal influence, not to 
any rule as to special hours or places for religious teaching. What 
we contend for is, that the masters and mistresses, to be the true 
civilisers they ought to be, should be “ unmuzzled” on religious 
matters, so far as religious matters can be properly taught to the 
very young; and we deny altogether that to unmuzzle them on the 
external and colder side of ethics would be at all to the purpose. 
There is a paper of great earnestness and simplicity, by Rev. F. 
R. Wynne, defending the Evangelical type of belief from the charge 
of immorality ; but it is defective where the system most needs 
defence, namely, on the exact meaning of ‘ faith ” as the sole con- 
dition of salvation, and on the moral and voluntary element iu such 
faith. Usually a moral and voluntary element is understood to be 
denied by the Evangelicals as forming any part of such faith. ‘The 
Abbé Michaud, an Old Catholic, writes a very severe paper on the 
state of religion in France, in which he is exceedingly bitter against 
the Ultramontanes, and very bitter also against the Protestants, 
and seems to say that the form of faith which appears to us the 
most intellectually untenable of all, the ‘Old Catholic’ form, is 
the only one which has either intellectual or moral dignity on its 
side. Of Sir Henry Thompson’s rather feebly and sentimentally 


written paper on burning the body after death, we have spoken 
| elsewhere. 

The best paper in Fraser, which is full this month of readable 
papers, is one, evidently by a studious historian, attempting to 
whitewash Archbishop Laud as to his personal ability. The 
| writer regards the evil spirit of the Church of England as its 
apostle and martyr,—as a hero, if not a sage, as a man who deserved 
the respect Strafford evidently felt for him, as one who was, in fact, 
of the great men of a historical tragedy, and not a peevish and 
| small-minded imbecile. That Laud was an assistant iv the scheme 
| of Thorough, and a friend of Strafford, the writer shows distinctly 
| enough, but as distinctly also he shows that he was an evil person, 
only strong in his foolishness and hatred of wisdom and moderation. 
| Steafford’s trust in him was the trust of a Llildebrand in any 
| silly Father who would obey hiin, the trust of a great mind ina 
| man of great position and no mind, who yet wished well to his supe- 
| rior’s ideas. “Iam,” says Laud,‘ a friend of Thorough,” but I want 
a third conspirator, the King, for otherwise the Common Law will 
undo my work, which has to be done among people wholly given 
up to rebellion, heresy, and their own wills; and Strafford per- 
petually rebukes him for being impatient. ‘That he was a sincere 
Anglican, and not a Papist, we do not doubt, for Strafford 
wanted a sincere Anglican ally, and not a Romanist, inasmuch 
as a Romanist would have appealed to an authority above the 
King, but that Strafford’s friendship proves the ability of his 
friend we utterly deny. What man of Strafford’s ability, with 
such a scheme as Thorough in his head, would not welcome an 
Archbishop of Canterbury and a principal member of the Star 
Chamber as afriend? Why, his alliance may have sanctified 
Strafford’s atrocious plot, to his own mind, as one at least not 
hostile to the interests of the Church :— 

“Laud’s idea was Anglican Uniformity in England, Scotland, and 
Ireland ; and any breach of this uniformity seems to have produced in 
him a fierce and keen irritation, like that physical irritation which we 
might fancy to be produced by the sting of a wasp in a spot where one 
had been flayed. He would not tolerate even the worship of foreign 
Protestants resident in London; if they did not conform, he worried 
them out of England. The Anglican discipline and worship were im- 
posed upon English regiments in foreign countries, and upon the foreign 
factories of English trading companies, Scudamore, the English 
Ambassador to the Court of France, was ordered to withdraw bimself 
from fellowship with the Huguenots. This desertion of their struggling 
Continental brethren went to the heart of the English Puritans. Large 
numbers of Englishmen took refuge in America; but it vexed Laud to 
sec them thus escape him; and though it has been doubted whether, at 
his instance, Hampden and Cromwell were detained in England, there 
can be no doubt that the emigration of Puritans was checked. He even 
stretched out his rod over the Colonial Churches, trying to bring them, 
too, into conformity.” 

Surely if ever man was a fool, Laud was a fool, in irritating a 
fierce and Protestant people by minute tyranny of this kind ; while 
as to his sway over Charles, the writer does not produce one single 
satisfactory instance, except bis own complaint that the King is not 
with him. ‘That Charles, bred, it must be remembered, to be 
| Archbishop of Canterbury, and at heart, like every other king 
| hungry for absolutism, may have liked the ape priest, with his 
prerangs and genuflexions, and little servilities and sermons de- 
ducing absolutism from obscure texts, proofs of all which are 
given here, is probable enough, but they do not prove that Laud 
was astrong man. They only prove that he was a weak one, who 
rose by flattering two or three ecclesiastics, Strafford, and Charles 
himself, who was utterly cruel and utterly inept in his cruelty, 
| only branding, scourging, and maiming when he should have 
slain, and who died at last in a mute surprise that people should 
have hated him when he was so very right. ‘That he died bravely, 
as all men did in those days, is true enough; but no 
man and no animal dies so bravely as the ferret, and 
it was to the vermin, not to the animal, far less the human 
class, that Laud belonged. ‘The most characteristic act he 
ever did in his life was marrying, in defiance of Canon Law, the 
Earl of Devonshire to Lady Rich, because she had once had children 
by the Earl, a just act by divine law, though not by human, 
but utterly opposed to his own principles—and then keeping 
the day for ever as a day of humiliation for his sins. He knew 
well that his motive was neither law nor justice, but to 
obtain a powerful patron in giving the Earl, under, what to his 
own mind was, a fictitious sanction of religion, possession 
of his concubine. And this was the man who, because Prynne 
could not conform, and had had his ears cut short, had them 
grubbed out of his head,—the man who recorded in his diary all his 
dreams, and mistook too much roast-pork for inspiration. He 
ruled England, says the writer, for fifteen years. For how 
many years did James I., nearly as great a fool and infinitely 
greater a scoundrel, also rule it? And what kind of ‘‘ ruling ” is 
that which makes an English Archbishop so hated that nothing 
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will content a Free Farliament—for Laud died while Parliament 
was free—but his death upon a scaffold ? 

The Furtnightly is dull this month, though Mr. Fawcett’s short 
paper is curious for its blank denial that wages have increased in 
a corresponding ratio with wealth, a thesis he partly proves by 
leaving out the increase of his opportunity for saving which the 
workman has enjoyed. ‘There is a thoroughly appreciative paper 
on Mr. Mill’s ** Autobiography,” and a really singular and powerful 
vindication of Marat, ‘* the conscience of the Revolution.” ‘The 
writer, Mr. F. Bowen-Graves, does not make a hero of Marat or 
indeed try to make him one, but he clears him of the guilt of 
September, the massacre of the prisoners, which was sanc- 
tioned by the Assembly and all Paris, and he makes for him 


such apology as is contained in the conversion of the mere villain | 


into the fanatic. The man, a; Mr. Bowen-Graves reads him and 
as we should read him, was a ‘l'rappist let loose, a man so pene- 
trated with the sense of human suffering that its causes seemed 
tu him absolutely beyond forgiveness ; ouly the difference is—and 
the difference is always the supreme test—that instead of only 
sacrificing himself, whose heart he had power to read, he sacrificed 
others, whom he had no power to understand. 

“ And through all these years of struggle in which the bourgeoisie was 
winning its place and power from the aristocracy, the people, with that 


simple faith so grand and so sad to look back upon, were starving, | 


enduring, fighting, dying to win the battle for others. Marat, with his 
clear, deep insight, saw on the one hand this ‘exploitation’ of the 
working-class, on the other the absence of a true representative and 
leader, either sprung from the ranks of the people or living their life. 
This life, then, he felt called upon to live. In no other way could his 
words come straight from the heart—the ery of human wretchedness 
from one who felt and sympathised, not merely from sensitiveness of 
imagination, but from the bitterness of contact and experience, Into 
this life he threw himself with an intensity of purpose which made him 
seem Jess 2 man than a personified idea. That which brought him 
home to the hearts of the poor, which gave him his fascination over 
David the painter and Fabre the post, which even to us, steeped in the 
prejudices of a century’s middle-class respectability and middle-class 
literature, makes him an object of such powerful attraction is this,— 
that in him there was, as it were concentrated—in all its weakness and 
all its strength, in its despair and in its faith, in its passsionate hatred 
and its deep tenderness, in its hideousness and in its strange beauty, in 
ts dezradation and its grandeur —the whole force of human suffering.” 


It is a remarkable fact in Marat’s life that he always submitted to 


trial, that he always escaped, and that from first to last he was | 


always protected by the feeliug, alike of his accusers and of the 
people, that he, and he alone, knew the object of the Revolution,— 
to terminate the suffering of the mass. It was his and their mis- 
fortune, rather than their fault, that he could not perceive that 
suffering being the doom of the human race, neither he nor they 
could remove it by any scheme, save by tuning their hearts, not to 
remove pain, which is impossib!e, but to endure it calmly, trusting 
in Him who, as Marat probably believed, for His own purposes 
allows useless pain to be inflicted. 

Though Macmillan does not give us anything to compensate for 
the loss of the * Princess of Thule,” the contents of the New 
Year's number are very interesting and varied. With an utter 
disregard of conventionality and the compliments of the season, 
the leading place is assigned to a deeply tragic, beautifully- written 
story, called * Little Jack,” which is dismal reading for New 
Year's Eve. ‘* Pope’s Game of Ombré” is a curious paper. It isa | 
scientific explanation of the famous game described in the Tape of 
the Lock, of which description the writer of the article justly | 
says:—‘' Out of the multitudes who read and admire the above 
lines, how few really understand them! It is seen that they 
relate to a game of cards for three persons, having some sort of 
affinity to whist, but the names and the conduct of the play are 
so strange and unfamiliar, that it is impossible, from the verses | 
alone, to form any definite idea of the transaction that they are 
intended to describe.” ‘+The writer is enabled to clear up the 


mystery from the pages of a little book, calkd ‘The 
Court Gamester,” written in 1720, for the use of the 


daughters of the Prince of Wales, afterwards George II., and 
which describes the game (/2/ Hombre) as it was played in Pope’s 
time. It is complicated and interesting, and if this article should 
attract as much attention as did that on ‘* Games at Cards,” which 
appeared in Macmillan for December, 1361, the old game may be 
revived in England. It should be acceptable, as it is for three 
players, and there is scarcely any good game now known for that 
number, A first instalment of Hiller’s ‘‘ Mendelssohn” is most 
interesting, and an admirable translation. ‘* National E lucation, 
from a Denominationalist’s Point of View,” is a well-written, 
temperate article, which contrasts strongly and favourably with 
the intemperance and animosity with which the secularist 
views on this subject have lately been urged. The writer 
honours “secular” with a capital S. ‘The letters on ‘‘ Spanish , 


| judgment, delicate appreciation, and true feeling. 
' analogy between the sympathy and comprehension of the animal 
| world which made Sir Edwin Landseer so successful an exponent of 


| Life and Character in the Interior” are continued, and are of 

increasing interest,—one especially, in which some of the charitable 
institutions are described, ought to be widely read here, where 
so much is given for purposes so inadequately carried out, 
It contains many admirable suggestions and practical details, 
and the work done at the ‘‘Casa de Hermanos de la Caridad” 
is of a kind for which there is a great demand in this country, 
We hope the following brief suggestion by the writer may take 
root and bear fruit :—“ Are not institutions on this system needed 
in England, where, for a small sum, even ladies and gentlemen 
with slender means, living perhaps in lodgings or the like, might 
find a home, and not forfeit their self-respect by being dependent 
wholly on charity ?” 

The readers of the Cornhill are to be congratulated doubly 
this time,—on the conclusion of *‘ Zelda’s Fortune,” and on the 
/commencement of an anonymous novel so clever and so re- 
| markable, that though speculation upon the authorship may be 
| indiscreet, it is irresistible. If ‘‘ Far from the Madding Crowd” 
| is not written by George Eliot, then there is a new light among 
novelists. In every page of these introductory chapters there are 
| a dozen sentences which have the ring of the wit and the wisdom 
|of the only truly great English novelist now living. The 
| description of Gabriel Oak is too perfect, for it will not 
| bear curtailment, but it has such extractible characteristics 
|as these: —‘* He was at the brightest period of masculine life, for 
| his intellect and his emotions were clearly separated; he had 
passed the time during which the influence of youth indis- 
criminately mingles them in the character of impulse, and he had 
| not yet arrived at the stage wherein they become united again, in 
| the character of prejudice, by the influence of a wife and family. 
| In short, he was twenty-eight, and a bachelor. ..... Fitness being 
| the basis of all beauty, nobody could have denied that his steady 
|swings and turns in and about the flock had elements of 
|grace. Yet, although if occasion demanded he could do or 
| think a thing with as mercurial a dash as can the men of 
| towns, who are more to the manner born, his special power, 
morally, physically, and meutally, was static, owing little or 
nothing to momentum as a rule.” Then the beautiful girl with 
whom Farmer Oak falls in love is described in passages which 
bear internal evidence ; here is one :—‘*T here was a bright air and 
manner about her now, by which she seemed to imply that the 
desirability of her existence could not be questioned, and this 
| rather saucy assumption failed in being offensive, because a beholder 
| felt it to be, on the whole, true. Like exceptional emphasis in 
the tone of a genius, that which would have made mediocrity 
ridiculous was an addition to recoguised power.” And the in- 
articulateaess of Gabriel :—*+ He wished she knew his impressions ; 
but he would as soon have thought of carrying an odour in a net, as of 
attempting to convey the intangibilities of his feeling in the coarse 
meshes of language.” ‘There is a passage descriptive of the com- 
panionship of the stars, so learned aud so poetical that it seems to 
be irrefutable evidence of the authorship. At all events, the Cornhill 
is giving us a high intellectual treat this.time, aud we are not the 
less grateful because it is certaiuly due as reparation. <A very 
interesting paper on Sir Kdwiu Laudseer is contributed by 
Miss Thackeray. It contains a number of amusing anecdotes, 
some characteristic little notes of the famous painter, and also 
some brief comments upon his animal pictures, full of correct 
The writer's 


it, and the beautiful description in ‘* Transformation ” of Donatello 
in the forest, is true and eloquent. Mr. Ralston contributes some 
strange, wild South-Siberian stories, full of the mixture of 
actual and impossible of genuine folk-lore. A charming poem 
by Mrs. Webster is an important feature of an unusually good 
Coruhiil. 

The Gentleman's Magazine has also an article on Sir Edwin 
Landseer,—a most legitimate time-topic. It is trite beside Miss 
Thackeray’s, but the writer has touched a branch of the subject 
which she has not handled—Sir Edwin’s buman-figure painting— 
and we entirely agree with his judgment of it. He concludes 
with some noteworthy remarks upon the Loan Collection at Bur- 
lington House. Mr. Sala affords a pleasant peep at St. Peters- 
burg, and Mr. Archibald Forbes gives a summary of the Bazaine 
question, in which he corrects the popular notion concerning the 


‘number of serviceable men with whom Bazaine surrendered at 


Metz, and sums up the summary thus:—‘“ In fine, Bazaine was, 
to use a homely phrase, ‘a duffer,’ but if all the French officers 
who proved themselves ‘duffers’ in the late war were to be shot, 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 

The Portfolio: Jannary. (Seeleys.)—The Portfolio, which has now 
made itself a high reputation for art of the most genuine kind, puts 
forth for the coming year a programme of the best promise. Nor, 
if the following numbers be equal to that which is before us, will any 
one be able to complain that the promise has been unfulfilled. The 
frontispiece is an etching by Mr. W. Wise, of Mantegna’s so-called 
“Triumph of Scipio,” a recent addition to the National Gallery. Tho 
subject of the picture, which represents a frieze on a background of 
marble, is really the reception of the goddess Cybele by P. Scipio 
It is a work which 
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it may be said at least that no campaign had ever yielded such a , 
flow of promotion.” 
Long experience has taught a steadily-admiring world how | 
great and various are the resources of Blackwood; so that it is | 
without any misgiving, though with a good deal of curiosity, that 
we speculate upon what this ever readable-magazine will do when 
the Conservatives come in? Of course there will always be 
censers of praise to swing before Mr. Disraeli, but that process 
will only amuse the Conservatives—and even they will grow tired of 
it, if the Ministry of Perfection should last six months—whereas 
its political articles amuse everybody now, especially Radicals. 
The shrill vituperation of Blackwood’s summary of our prospects 
for the New Year reminds one of a naughty child in an ecstasy of | 
rage with a good-humoured, imperturbable nurse, who lets him | 
kick and scream, because he can’t harm either himself or anybody 
else. Its frenzy is only equalled by its incoherence and its monotony. 
We regret to find, in an otherwise interesting and able article on 
Sir Hope Grant’s ** Incidents in the Sepoy War,” a revival of the 
old sensational stories of horror, outrage, and torture which made 





Nasica, the “ hospes numinis Idwi” of Juvenal. 
will delight the educated eye of the artist, rather than the untaugiit 
taste of the popular spectator. But it is unquestionably a great work, 
and Mr, Wise’s etching, which deals with the central portion, worthily 
represents it. We should add that two interesting papers accompany 
the illustration, in one of which Mr. Wornum gives an historical account 
of Mantegna’s work, while in the other Mr. F. W. Burton supplies a 
very able criticism. Mr. Hamerton’s “Sylvan Year” is adorned with 
| two etchings, one of which, M. Edouard Hedouin’s “ Reaping,” after 
Leleux, is peculiarly pleasing, though it is searcely appropriate to tho 
the Indian Mutiny—bad enough, in all respects, when truth is | “ore aon aye anes Dae pegs aoe wae 
adhered to—so much worse than the reality. ‘The very tone | which t > help Mr. Basil Champneys’ effort to call away his countrymen 
2 from Switzerland to drink draughts of beauty less exciting, but more 
of the book he “a treating of, which he justly describes aod easily assimilated, in Romney Marsh and the neighbourhood of Rye and 
“modest and soldierly,” should have restrained such violence of | Winchilsea. But the gem of the number is M. Jules Jacquemart’s 
expression as the reviewer gives way to in the first pages of his | etching, after Sir Anthony More, of Elizabeth de Valois, Queen of 
article. He modifies it later, and with the conclusion all must | Spain. This is a marvel of artistic taste and power of technical exe- 
agree. A second article on ‘ International Vanities,” which deals | cution. It would be a bargain, were it offered to the public by itself 
with ** Forms,” is highly entertaining, and calculated to make the | at four times the price of the magazine. 
general reader congratulate himself on his insignificance. Here} A Letter on the Right of Appeal in Assistant-Masters. By an 
is a charming specimen of royal brevity, in a letter from the King | Assistant-Master of Eighteen Years’ Standing. (Birmingham: Josiah 
of Senegal to the Emperor Napoleon IIL. in 1858 :—* The King | Allen.)—The “ Assistant-Master” restates fully and forcibly the argu- 
of Guoy, recognising that without an alliance with the French | ment on this question, which, indeed, we had hoped was finally settled. 
there can be nothing but rnin and misery for himself and his The Endowed Schools’ Commissioners gave, in December, 1872, a dis- 
family, demands peace, and gives up to France all the territory | tinct assurance that they purposed “henceforth, in all schemes which 
between Bakel and the Falémé.” An article on Mr. Mill's give the Head Master the power of dismissing Assistant-Masters, to mak ’ 
“Autobiography” is quite the best we have read. ‘ The/- : . - This promise, 
Parisians ” ends, and a new serial, “‘’The Story of Valentine and | 7 prt 6h ” er aoing a. age ae ape mpneay ean 
his Brother,” makes a very good beginning. | upon to erase the stipu ated provision from the scheme a an important 
. ai | school. Of such conduct on the part of these gentlemen there ean be but 
The Christmas number of London Society is better projected than | one opinion. To withdraw, on the representations of individuals, how- 
carried out. It was rather a good idea to tell a set of stories by ever influential, a safeguard conceded to such a body of men as are the 
the aid of talking toys, which stories should be double, shadow | Assistant-Masters of the English Schools is a piece of lamentable weak- 
and substance; but they have not been executed up to their | 2°55; which contrasts oddly enough with the high-handed vigour which 
design. The ubiquitous Mr. Sala turns up in London Society has been displayed on other occasions. And that such a withdrawal 
also, and with the best story in the toy-shop collection. ‘The should have been made in the faco of recent events is an absolutely 
Sow Yeas neuer of Landen Society is too much occupied unintelligible perverseness. Head earww' must, it is true, <8 = 
with theatrical matters. One article devoted to subjects of the ten sion = ave aw annem eee Sia owen a 
sort would be eufficient, but after a long discussion of “ Popular | if he wants to abridge their power. But that power, to be exercised with 
ra , P | the fullest effect and to the best advantage, must not be allowed to 
Actresses, as gravely performed as though they were all real | degenerate into a despotism. There will be strong despots who 
artists, as in by-gone times, a second disquisition on the plays | wil let personal feelings override right; there will be weak 
which are being acted at the various theatres at present is out of | despots who will let everything go to tho bad sooner than 
place. The inevitable paper on Russia, a propos of the Duke of | exercise an odious power; but there will not be a wise, firm 
Edinburgh’s marriage, is a clever compression of the history of the | rule. This must be founded on constitutional guarantees. If these 
fortunes of the Imperial family into eight readable pages. ‘The | be granted, we may hope to see our great schools happy in having 
illustrations are much better than usual. 


such a dismissal subject to an appeal to the Governors.” 
The Commissioners have been prevailed 


no history,—such history, we mean, as is registered in the angry 
Tinsley's appears for the first time without illustrations. ‘The eap-eaper ane of ny areegnyem a is ad some kind the ane 
. . ‘ean | or those who think themselves injured, will make. And a public which 
editor entertains a justifiable hope that the excellence of the con- | never can be thoroughly informed of the inner history of a case is not so 
tents will make up for the absence of pictures. It is by no means desirable a judge as the collective wisdom which, it is to be hoped, has 
difficult to console us for the deprivation of such samples of art as | been brought together in our Governing Bodies, We hope that the 
the monthly magazines usually favour us with, and in this case it | very able pamphlet before us, which really comes as near to demonstra- 
is really a matter for congratulation. ‘The drawings in ‘* London’s tion as the subject admits, will accomplish its purpose. 
Heart” were too dreadful, and we shall certainly prefer to form) The Swiss Family Robinson, (Warne.)—This old favourite appears 
our own ideal of the heroines of the stories with which Mr. Justin | with a sequel, which has been before published, under the title of 
McCarthy, Mr. Farjeon, and Mr. James Grant respectively com- | “Willis the Pilot,” and is, like most sequels, far inferior to its original. 
| 
| 





mence a new year and a new volume. The cage, for instance, which Sir Marmaduke Travers orders for tiger- 
There is nothing in the second number of the New Quarterly | oe is a comic extray sagan " agreoing a Cee — . ory of 
: : Pa # ns 10 Swiss family. And how strange the chronology which sends Nelson 
Magazine to modify the opinion which we formed of the first,— | ¢. t1. month of the Neva in 1807! 
that it is a superfluity, but not a luxury. It would take a The British Almanac and Companion for 1874, 
very clever writer to render travels in Portugal interesting ; the | Stationers.)—This very complete and useful volume keeps up its 
narrative in the New (Quarterly is not interesting. ‘The fiction, | reputation, the A/manac containing the usual calendar and the in- 
though not bad, is different, and an article on ‘* The Author | formation about the Government, the Legislature, Church and Eduea- 
of Evelina” is not a happy excursion into the path of critical | tion, Army and Navy, &c.; and the Companion supplying able reviews 
and biographical essay-writing. The subject has been over- | of various subjects in science and art. Mr. Proctor, for instance, con- 
done by minor writers, to say nothing of the essay by Macaulay, tributes a paper on “Comets and Meteors,” Mr. William Axon one on 
which included everything worth knowing. When we find an the “ Utilisation of Waste,” and Mr. John Crowdy one on our “Coal 
essayist classing novelists generally as ‘“‘a host of imitators ” | Supply.” From this last we may extract a statement which Mr. ¢ rowdy 
of Wilkie Collins and Mies Braddon, we discern a spirit of cliquiem | 4¥°tes from Dr. Sieman, that “out of 105,000,000 tons of coal burnt in 
which is not favourable to the success of a new literary venture. the private grates of England during 1872, no less than 50,000,000 tons 
might have been saved by proper care and proper apparatus.” A 
Temple Bar is again strong in biographical essays, and has a| summary of the history of “Architecture and Public Improvements” 
short story by Mrs. MacQuoid, which reminds us of some of Miss during the year, and amidst a variety of other useful information, somo 
Braddon’s best, in by-gone days, with admirable little touches of | very valuable “ Abstracts of importent Acts of Parliament” are found 
local colouring, in which the author of * Patty ” is a proficient. | 


(Company of 


in the second part of the Companion. 
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-\LD HOVE ~ HOUSE SCHOOL, JUBLIC WORKS’ DEPARTMENT dt by APHAM PARK. —To be SOLD, in 
BRIGHTON. one of the best and most convenient positions in 


J. H. HUTTON, B.A., wlil REOPEN his Shool on 


TUESDAY, the 20th instant. 
t lees COLLEGE, astbourne. 
Master—Rev. JAs. R. Woon, M.A. 


The NEXT TERM commences on J AN UARY 17. 


\ ANTED, by a Swiss Lady, a situation 

as COMPANION to a Young Lady desirous 
of reading and speaking French, German, or Italian ; 
or as Governess to Young Children, to whom she 
couldteach Music as well as Languages. 





Apply to Mrs. HARRY E. THOMAS, 5 Apsley 
Place, Clifton, Bristol. 
COLLEGE 





D°VER 


President—The Right Hon. EARL GRANVILLE, K.G. 
Head Master—The Rey. WM. BELL, M.A., late Scholar 
Ch. Coll., Cambridge. 

A liberal Education by Graduates of the Universities. 

Tuition Fees,from Ten to Fifteen Guineas per annum. 
Board inthe Head Master's house, £40 per annum. 

The COLLEGE will RE-OPEN on January 20. 

Five Exhibitions of the value of from 10 to 15 guineas 
per annum, tenable for one, two, or three years, are 
offered for open competition. 

Apply to the Head Master or the Honorary Secretary. 

WOLLASTON KNOCKER, Esq., Town Clerk. 


UD Svvensity COLLEGE, London. 


FACULTY of MEDICINE.—The Classes will re- 
commence on Monday, January 5, 1874. 

FACULTIES of ARTS and LAWS (including the 
Department of the Fine Arts) and of SCIENCE.—The 
Lent Term will commence on Wednesday, January 7, 
Is74. 

The SCHOOLS for BOYS between the ages of Seven 
and Sixteen.—The Lent Term will begin on Tuesday, 
January 13, 1874. 

The EVENING CLASSES for CLASSICS, MODERN 
LANGUAGES, MATHEMATICS, &¢.—The Lent Term 
will commence on Monday, January 12, 1874. 

Prospectuses of the various Departments of the 
College may be obtained at the Office of the College, 
on application either personally or by letter. The 
College is close to the Gower-Street Station of the 
Metropolit: un Railway, and only a few minutes’ walk 
from the Termini of the North-Western, Midland, and 
Great Northern Railways. 

JOHN ROBSON, B.A., Secretary to the Council. 


M ALVERN COLLEGE. 


PRESIDENT AND VistTorR—The LORD BISHOP of 
WORCESTER. 
IIEAD MAstER—The Rev. ARTHUR FABER, M.A. 
late Fellow and Tutor of New College, Oxford. 

There are TWO DEPARTMENTS—the CLASSI- 
CAL and the MODERN. Pupils are trained for the 
Universities, the Civil and Military Examinations, and 
the Professions. 

There is a LOWER SCHOOL preparatory to either 
Department, a Gymnasium, &c. 

There are Five Boarding Houses within the College 
Grounds occupied by the Head-Master and four of his 
resident staff. 

Board and Tuition under 14, £89; over 14, £90. For 
non-Shareholders an extra fee of £6. Special advan- 
tages for Sons of Clergymen and Home Boarders. 

For further information apply to the Head-Master. 

The next Term will | begin on Monds ay, Jauuary 26. 


M26 *DAL E N COL LE GE SCHOOL, 





)XFORD, offers to the Sons of Gentlemen a 
direct preparation for University Distinctions, and for 
the Scientific Branches of the Public Service. It has 
all the appliances of the best Schools, with special 
facilities for the study of Modern Subjects. The terms 
are moderate, and include definite preparation for 
Examinations. Numbers limited to 130. 
Honours gained during the year ending October, 
Classical Fellowship at Corpus, 

Natural Science Fellowship at Magdalen. 
Classical Demyship at Magdalen. 
Mathem«tical Demyship at Magdalen. 
Classical Scholarship at Magdalen Hall. 

Open Classical Exhibition at Christ Church. 
Open Classical Exhibition at Queen's. 

Natural Science Scholarship at Worcester. 
Indian Civil Engineering College. 

Royal Engineers. 

First Class in Natural Science. 

Two First, One Second, Classes in Mathematics. 
Two First, Four Second, Classes in Classics. 


, 1873: 





DIA 
EXAMINATION for DIRECT APPOINTMENTS in 
1874. 


Candidates intending to present themselves at the 
Examination already advertised as to be held after 
Easter, 1874, are requested to send their names without 
delay to the Secretary of the Public Works’ Depart- 
ment, India Office, London, S.W., in order that the 
forms required to be filled up may be forwarded 
immediately. They must be British-born subjects, 
not exceeding the age of 24 on July 1, 1874, of sound 
constitution, and of good moral character, and must 
have been employed not less than eight months as 
pupils or assistants under a civil or mechanical 
engineer. 

India Office, Nov ember, 1873. 


Ve M.—£200 and £100. The above 

em are offered for the best and second-best 

ESSAYS 

“BRI TISH OPIUM POLICY, and its RESULTS to 
INDIA and CHINA 

Sir CHARLES E. TREVELYAN, Sir H. BARTLE FRERE, 
and Sir Louris MALLET have kindly consented to act 
as Adjudicators. 

All ESSAYS INTENDED for COMPETITION are 
to be in the hands of one of the above-named gentle- 
men, or of J. W. PEASE, Esq., M.P., 18 Princes Gardens, 
Kensington, London, by the 31st of May, 1874. 

Each Essay to be signed by a motto, or word, and to 
have with it a sealed envelope containing the name 
and address of the writer. 

The result of the adjudication will be published in 
the papers wherein this advertisement appears. 

1 Essays, except those to which the Prizes are 
awarded, will be returned to the writers, but use may 
be made of the facts contained in any. 

The Essays will be judged, not so much by literary 
merit, as by the value of the information couveyed, 
and of the conclusions arrived at. 


“rINHE SHADOW of DEATH.”— 

Painted by Mr. HOLMAN HUNT.—NOW on 
VIEW, from Ten till Five.—39s Old Bound Street.— 
Admittance, Is. 


HEA’ r RE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 
Sole Lessee and Manager, F. B. CHATTERTON. 

JACK-IN-THE-BOX; or, Harlequin Little Tom 
Tucker, Grand Christmas Comic Pantomime, will 
be performed every evening. Preceded by the 
farce of HIDE-AN D-SEEK. Doors open at half-past 
6, commence at 7. Prices from 6d to £5 5s. Morning 
performances every Monday, Wednesday, and Satur- 
day. Children and Schools at reduced prices to First 
Cirele, Dress Circle, and Stalls. Doors open at half- 
past 1, commence at 2. Box Office open from 10 till 5 
daily. 


y INAHAN’S.LL.WHISKY. 


This celebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit 

iS the very 
CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 
in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more whole- 
some than the finest Cognac Brandy. Note the red 
seal, pink label, and cork branded 
“ KINAHAN'S LL . WHISKY.” 
Wholesale Depot, 20 Great Titchfield Street, Oxford 


Street, W. weve een ee 
é i O CRE T E, 


EN. 
SOLUBLE TOOTH- POWDER TABLETS. 

AGREEABLE, CHARMING, and CONVENIENT. 

Cannot soil the dressing-case nor toilet-table, and 
are a perfect luxury. Prepared from a combination 
of ingredients of undoubted purity and efficacy. Price 
2s 6d per box, of all respectable Chemists and Per- 
fumers. Wholesale: Barclay & Sons, Farringdon Street. 

E. C. RUBY, Proprietor, 26 Riding-House Street, W. 

A sample box post free for four stamps. 


(huRisrmas PRESENTS aud NEW 


YEAR'S GIFTS. 
ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL, 
for imparting a transcendent lustre to the hair, and 
sustaining it in decorative charm. Price 3s 6d, 7s, 


10s 6d, and 21s per bottle. 
ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR 


imparts a radiant bloom to the cheek, and a delicacy 

and softness to the skin, and eradicates all cutaneous 

defects. Price 4s 6d and 8s 6d per bottle. 
ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 

or Pear! Dentifrice, bestows on the teeth a pearl-like 

whiteness, and gives a pleasing fragrance to the 

breath. Price 2s 9d per box. Sold by Chemists and 

Perfumers, 

Ask for Rowlands’ 





Articles, and avoid cheap 








imitations, 


the park, a DETACHED FAMILY RESIDENCE; 
standing in well-timbered grounds of about an acre, 
with greenhouses, orchid-house, and first-class stabling 
for six horses; yard with glazed roof, coach-house, &e, 
The house contains on the upper floor four bed-rooms 
and bath-room, fitted with hot and cold supply, store- 
room, and large landing, with linen-closet; on the first 
floor, four large bed-rooms (one decorated in a very 
costly style and well suited for a boudoir), bath-room, 
fitted with hot and cold water supply, and large land- 
ing. Electric appliances commuuicating with various 
parts of the house and stabling are fitted on 
this floor. There is also a thief-detector and safety 
tap and hose on the landing, in case of fire. On the 
ground floor, spacious entrance-hall, handsome draw- 
ing-room, 30 ft. long, opening into a newly-erected and 
very elegant conservatory, measuring 30ft. x 15 ft. 
very tastefully decorated, and communicating by orna- 
mental iron steps with garden. ‘The dining-room, 
measuring 21 ft. x 16 ft., has been decorated quite re- 
gardless of expense; library, &c. In the basement are 
very excellent offices. Throughout the house the means 
of communication from room to room is entirely by 
electricity and speaking-tubes. The stable and harness- 
room are fitted up with Cottam and Hallam's best 
fittings. 

Particulars, views, and cards to view of Messrs. VEN- 
TOM, BULL, aud COOPER, 8 Bu tklersbury (3,398). 


PALL -MAL L. 





H E 


This RESTAURANT is removed to more spacious 
and commodious Premises, 
14 REGENT STREET, WATERLOO PLACE, 
(embracing the late GALLERY of ILLUSTRATION, 
which is now available for Regimental Dinners and 
similar parties). 
Entrance to private rooms in Carlton Street adjacent. 
Open for Suppers, as before, under an Exemption 
licence. 
I. J. NICO LL, Merchant Clothier 
and Outfitter. s 
114, 116, 118, 120 Regent Street, and 
London { 22 Cornhill. i 
Manchester—10 Mosley Street. 
Liverpool—40 Bold Street. 
Birmingham—39 New Strect. 


TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 

Complete preparations have been made for YOUNG 
GENTLEMEN'S OUTFITS on their return to School. 

The Stock comprises tasteful Designs in Suits for 
Younger Boys and “Regulation” Suits as worn at 
Eton, Harrow, and other Great Schools. Overcoats 
in warm materials, from One Guinea. 

The SHIRT, HOSIERY, and HAT DEPARTMENT. 
—Great Care has been taken in the selection of Winter 
Stock, and with special reference to the colours being 
suitable for each dress. Whether in Hats, Hose, Ties, 
or other articles, they will be found to harmonise with 
the particular tint of dress selected. The Shirts and 
Underclothing are of superiorquality, while the prices 
are most moderate for cash payments. 


To GENTL EMEN.. —EV ENING | DRESS SUITS of 
the highest finish and fashion at 





H. J. NICOLL’S ADDRESSES:— 
London — 114, 116, 118, 120 Regent Street, and 22 
Cornhill. Manchester—10 Mosley Street. Liverpool 


New Street. 





—50 Bold Street. Birmingham—: 


UDDEN MOURNING.— 

Messrs. JAY are always provided with experi 
enced dressmakers and milliners, ready to travel to any 
part of the kingdom, free of expense to purchasers, 
when the emergencies of sudden or unexpected mourn- 
ing require the immediate execution of mourning 
orders. They take with them dresses, bonnets, 
millinery, besides materials at Is per yard and up- 
wards from the piec e, all marked in plain figures, aud 
at the same price as if purchased at the London 
General Mourning Warehouse, in Regent Street. 
Reasonable estimates also given for household moura- 
ing at a great saving to large or small families. 


AY'S, 
The London General Mourning Warehouse, 
246, : 247, 249, and 2 251 Regent Street. 


V TESSRS. DUN VILLE aud CO. are » the 
i largest holders of Whisky intheworld, Their 
OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medical 
profession in preference to French Brandy. It is 
supplied in casks and cases for home use and exporta- 
tion, and quotations may be had on application to 
Messrs. DUNVILLE and CO., Royal Irish Distilleries, 
Belfast ; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings 








Strand, W.C. 
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The Subscription List will Open on Monday, the 5th January, and Close on Satur- 


day, the 10th instant, both for London and the Country. 
and WESTERN 


NDIANOPOLIS, BLOOMINGTON, 
RAILWAY. STATES of ILLINOIS and INDIANA. Issue of $2.500,000 
Seven per Cent. First Mortgage Bonds of $1,000 Gold each (being the Residue of 
an Issue of 35,500,000), convertible at any time into Capital Stock of the Company 
at par, and with the benefit of a Sinking Fund. Principal and Interest (exempt 
from all United States’ Taxes), payable in Gold, The Subscribed Capital of the 
Company is $10,000,000, of which $7,000,009 is fully paid up. The total amount of 
Mortgage Bonds (on the whol» consolidated road of 429 miles, in addition to about 
70 miles of sidings), including the present issue, is $12,000,000, of which $9,500,000 
pave been issued, and are principally held in the United States and Canada, leaving 
a balance of $2,500,000 now offered for subscription. 
Issue Price £170 Sterling per Bond of $1,000 Gold. 


Coupons payable in London at the exchange of £7 Sterling per Six-Monthly 
Coupon of $35, or in New York, in Gold, at the option of the holder. Coupons due 
ist January and Ist July. At the price of issue these Bonds will yield as an invest- 
ment upwards of 8 per cent. per aunum. 


The National Bank of Scotland, 37 Nicholas Lane, London, and Head Office and 
Branches, in Scotland, are authorised by the Agents of the Indionapolis, Blooming- 
ton, and Western Railway Company, to receive applications for the above-men- 
tioned 2,500 Bonds of $1,000 Gold each, the price of emission being £170 Sterling 

r Bond, payable as follows:—£10 on application, £20 on allotment, £50 on 2nd 

ebruary, 1874, £90 on 2nd March, 1874. 


Scrip Certificates will be issued in exchange for the Bankers’ receipts on 
allotment; and after payment in full, Bonds will be delivered in lieu of these 
Certiticates. 

The Bonds are repayable in Gold in New York and London in 1912, and they are 
convertible at option of holder, at any time before maturity, into the Capital 
Stock of the Company at par. The Principal and Interest of this Issue are secured 
by a First Mortgage upon the Extension Line of 217 miles, in the State of Illinois, 
and the Revenue thereof, besides having inaddition the guarantee of the Company. 


A Sinking Fund of $30,000 per annum will be created, commencing Ist July, 
1876, for the Redemption of Bonds by Purchase. The Bonds of the Company pur- 
chased will be cancelled. If United States or other Bonds are purchased, they 
will be vested in three Trustees for behoof of the Company, as provided by the 
Deed of Mortgage. 

Where no allotment is made the deposit will be returned without reduction. 
Should a less number of Bonds be allotted than are applied for, the amount paid 
on application will, so far as required, be applied towards the payment due on 
allotment. 

In default of payment of the amount due on allotment, or of the balance, all 
payments made will be liable to forfeiture. 

Official copies of the Documents connected with this Issne may be examined by 
intending subscribers at the office of the Solicitors, Messrs, Ashurst, Morris, and 
Co., 6 Old Jewry, London; of David Dove, Esq., 8.S.C. 8 York Place, Edinburgh ; 
and of Messrs. MeGrigor, Donald, and Co., Glasgow; and Forms of Application 
may be obtained of Messrs. Lindow and King, Brokers, 10 Warnford Court, 
London; William Bell, Esq.,and Messrs. Rhenius and Lawrie, Brokers, Edin- 
burgh; and Messrs. Auld and Guild, Brokers, Glasgow; and of Messrs. J. H. 
Rudall and Sons, 3 Brabant Court, Philpot Lane, London, Agents in London for 
the Company. 

Prospectuses and Forms of Application may also be obtained at the National 
Bank of Scotland, 37 Nicholas Lane, London, E.C., or at the head office of the 
Bank in Edinburgh, or any of its Branches. 

January Ist, 1874. 

The following particulars are furnished by the Company :— 

The Main Line was opened for traffic Ist October, 1870, and extends from India- 
napolis, the capital of the State of Indiana, and a place of great commercial im- 
portance, to Peoria, on the Ilinois River, a distance of 212 miles, traversing in 
nearly a westwardly course the best portions of the prosperous States of Indiana 
and Illinois. 

The Extension connects the main line at Champaign, in the State of Ilinois, and 
continuing a westwardly course, traverses a country unsurpassed in fertility and 
productiveness, through thriving towns to Keokuk, on the Mississippi River, a 
distance of 185 miles, with a branch from Whiteheath to Decatur of 32 miles, 
making a line of 217 miles. 

This Line opens up a direct east and west route bitherto wanting, and makes 
the line in its entirety the shortest connecting link between all the Atlantic Trunk 
Lines, converging at the grext railroad centre of Indionapolis and the Pacifle Roads, 
effecting a saving of 147 miles over any other existing line between the Atlantic 
and the Pacific. 

The Indianapolis, Bloomington, and Western Railway is, as a consolidated line, 
a Grand Trunk Road of 429 miles in length (exclusive of sidings) running east and 
west, and having connections with all the principal lines of railways diverging to 
all parts of the continent. Being located in one of the most progressive agricul- 
tural, manufacturing, and coal-producing regions, and having the connection 
referred to, the line must always hold a prominent place among the leading railways 
of the United States, 

Official Returns of Earnings on the older part of the Line, consisting of 212 
miles of road, show the following results, viz.:—For year ending 

October, 1871, $837,180-12, equal to $3,949 per mile per annum. 
” 1872, 1,316,462°75 ” 6,211 
" 1873, 1,558,976°44 e 
The working expenses do not exceed 55 por ceut. of these gross receipts. 


” 
7,353 ” 


Assuming the MILEAGE EARNINGS of the Extension at only the samo rate as those 
of the older part of the line, the gross receipts of the entire line will be at 





87,353 per mile ove ooo oom ose eee ove ++ = $3,154,437 per annum. 
Less working expenses, 55 percent. ... ove ee =: 734,939 - 
Leaving 31,419,498 ~ 
While the annual sum required to cover the Interest on all 
the Mortgage Bonds of the Company, including this 
fssue, is... ase nese wee wees wwe 855,000 “ 
Leaving net ba'ance after paying all Expenses and Interest $564,493 a 


The position of the Company is therefore thoroughly sound, and the security por- 
fectly undoubted. The security of these Bonds is further enhance’ by the line 
being connected with a system of railroads extending over 1,800 miles, and practi- 
cally under the same management, the engagements of which have not been 
affected by monetary panies, but have always been punctually fulillied. 


Large deposits of excellent coal, estimated at hundreds of millions of tons, lie at 
various convenient points along the line of road. These are being developed, and 
new workings continually being opened to supply the increasing demand for the 
coal. This traffic gives at present a large and steadily progressive business, which, 
on completion of the remaining 85 miles of the Extension, will be greatly increased. 


Supplies of coal are therefore available for locomotive and other purpores, at a 
cost to the Railroad of less than 6s, per ton. Large supplies of coal are sent by 
this line to other districts, and for the working of nearly all the conuecting lines of 
Railroad. 


The United States’ Statistics for 1870 show that all the counties through which 
the railway passes, and tributary to the line (429 miles), had then a population of 
750,000; a valuation of real and personal property of over $400,009,000; products 
in grain, 48,014,921 bushels; other farm products, $51,218,704; and live stock, 
$38,837,403, The populatioa is estimated now at about 1,000,0.0, with a corre- 
sponding increase in values and productions, 


The traffic returns already shown resulted from past statistics, but any caleula- 
tion as to the increased traffic of this line must be based upon the progressive 
increase of population and wea!th of the counties through which the line passes. 


Leaving out of calculation, however, any increase’ traffic resulting from the 
large increase of population and development of wealth, but basing an estimate 
upon the past progressive e:rniags of the line, the fullowing will be the result of 
the working of the whole Jive within the next three years:— 


Earnings on 429 miles at %i5,000 per mile....... 
Interest on Bonds - 
Working Expenses, 55 per Cent. .......c00000008 B 


—————= $4,994,250 











2,040,750 
Yielding over 20 per cent. per annum profit on the Share Capital, thus establishing 
the great value of the convertible clause in the Bonds. 
These Bonds constitute a first charge on the Extension line of 217 miles, and are 


further secured by a lien on all the existing and on ail future acquired property of 
the whole line of 429 miles, besides having the guarantee of the Company. 


Looking at the line as an investment, it is confidently expected that this line will 
ultimately prove equal to the best leading lines in the United States; having re- 
gard to its cost of construction, its direct resources, aud its position for carrying 
a large amount of passenger and goods trafiic. 

The Line is well provided with Rolling Stock, Stations, Warehouses, Grain 
Elevators, Machine Shops, and all the appurtenances of a first-class railway. 

By terms of the Deed of Mortgage, the proceeds of this issue are to be expended 
in the purchase of Rolling Stock, and in further improvements and development 
of traffic. 


The following is a List of the Directors of the Company :— 
President—Hon. B. E. Smith, Banker, Columbus, Ohio. 
Vice-President—Hon. C. R. Griggs, Urbana, Mlinois, 
Hon. William Dennison, late Postmaster-General of the Uuited States. 
Hon. John C. Short, Banker, Danville, Dlinois. 
Hon. Lewis J. Bond, Monticello, Llinois. 
Robert Turner (Turner Brothers, Bankers), New York. 
Hon. W. W. Phelps, New York. 
Judge 8. C, Wilson, Crawfordsville, Indiana. 
George Nebeker, Merchant, Covington, Indiana. 
W. H. Smith, Esq., Urbana, Lilinois. 
Dr. H. Conkling, Bloomington, Illinois. 
D. T. Thompson, Esq, Pekin, Minis. 
W. J. McCord, Esq., Farmer City, Ilinois. 








NDIANOPOLIS, BLOOMINGTON, and WESTERN 
RAILWAY.—Issue of 2,500 Seven per Cent. First Mortgage Bonds. The Sub- 

scription List will open on Monday, the 5th January, aud close on Staturday, the 

10th iust., both for London and the Country. J. H. RUDALL and SONS, 





3 Brabant Court. Agents in Loudon for the Company. 





DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE | ()RIENTAL BANK conroratioy. 


IS THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30, 1851. 
Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserve funds, £590,000. 
The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or collect 


The Public are CAUTIONED against the unfounded statements frequently made, “ that the composition | bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo, Foochow 


of CHLORODYNE is known to Chemists and the Medica Profession.” The fact is, CHLORODYNE was | jF; i K Kandy, Mad 
Discovered and Invented by Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE (ex-Army Medical Staff), and so named by him, and it ~ nd Point yea, Bag Pen . 
bo , , Pr she 


, Mauritius, Mel- 
ry, Port Elizabeth, 








has baffled all attempts at analysis by the first Chemists of the day. The method and secret of the preparation Sh: Si Sy Tellic ~ > 
have never been published. It is obvious, therefore, that anything sold under the name, save Dr. J. COLLIS anghai, Singapore, Syduey, Tellicherry, and Yoko- 
hama, on terms which may be ascertained at their 


BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE, is a spurious imitation. 


CAUTION.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. P. Wood stated that D.J. COLLIS BROWNE was undoubtedly the 


Inventor of CHLORODYNE., 


CHLORODYNE is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever 


discovered. 


CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 
CHLORODYNE effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases, Diphtheria, Fever, Croup,Ague. 
CHLORODYNE «cts like a charm in Diarrhea, and is the only specific in Cholera and Dysentery. 
CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and Spasms. 
CHLORODYNE isthe only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, Meningitis, &c. 
Dr. M'MILLMAN, of New Galloway, Scotland.—* I 
doubt, the most valuable and certain Anodyne we have.” | consider it the most valuable medicine known.” 

*,* Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians that he had received a despatch from Her 
Majesty's Consul at Manilla, to the effect that Cholera has been raging fearfully, and that the ONLY remedy of 


J. C. BAKER, Esq., M.D., Bideford.—“ It is, without 


any service was CHLORODYNE.—See Lancet, December 1, 1864. 


Sold in bottles at Is 14d, 2s 94, and 4s 6d each. None is genuine without the words “Dr. J. COLLIS 
BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE”™ on the Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies 


each bottle, 
SOLE MANUFACTURER, 


J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 


office. They also issue circular notes for the use of 
travellers by the overland route. 

They undertake the agency of parties connected with 
India and the Colonies, the purchase and sale of 
British and Foreign securities, the custody of the same, 
the receipt of interest, dividends, pay, pensions, &., 
and the effecting of remittances between the above- 
named dependencies. 

They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards for 
fixed periods, the terms for which may be ascertained 
on application at their office. 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 

Threadneedle Street, London, 1873. 


| ated CHAIRS AND SOFAS. 





HOWARD and SONS, Manofacturers, solicit an 
inspection of their Stock, which is of the most varied 
description. 

25, 26, & 27 BERNERS STREET, OXFORD STREET, 
LONDON, W., 
PATENTEES OF 





| YOYAL POLYTECHNIC. —NOTICE.—The MANAGING DIRECTOR attends 


in his office daily, from Four until half-past Five o'clock. Letters requiring answers must contain plainly 


addressed enyelopes. 





WOOD TAPESTRY, PARQUET FLOORING, 
anv CARPET, 
\ Decorators and Cabinet-Makers by Steam Power. 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 
- ‘THE USE OF THE 


GLENFIELD STARCII 


Alw. 
The Delight of the Laundress., 
The Admiration of the Beh« 
And the Comf ort o of ti 1e Wearer. 


EA AND PERRINS’ aces 
(The “ WORCESTERSHIRE.” 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs *“ 


The only G al Sauce.” 


Improves the appetite and aids digestion. 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour 
Ask for LEA and PERRINS’ $ \UCE. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the names of LEA 
bottles and labels. 

Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 
sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the world. 


MPROVED 


and 


COOKERY.—Use Liebig Company's Extract of 
Meat as ‘stock’ for beef-tea, soups, made dishes, and 


sauces; gives fine flavour and great strength. In- 

variably adopted in households when fairly tried. 
CAUTION.—Genuine only with Baron Liebig’s fac- 

simile across label. 


4 LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
e SAUCES, & CONDIMENTS.—&. LAZENBY 

and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles 


name, are compelled to CAUTION the public against 
the inferior preparations whick are put up and labelled 
in close imitation of their goods, with a view to mis- 


lead the public.—92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square | 


(late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 


Trinity Street, London, S.E 





ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 


The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- | 


ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
used 80 many years, signed, “Elizabeth Lazenby.” 


OTHING IMPOSSIBLE. — AGUA 
AMARELLA restores the human hair to its pris- 
tine hue, no matter at what age. JOHN GOSNELL 
and CO. have at length, with the aid of one of the most 
eminent Chemists, succeeded in perfecting this won- 
derful liquid. It is now offered to the public in a more 
concentrated form and at a lower price. 
Sold in bottles, 3s each. 
_ Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames Street, London. 
OHN GOSNELL & CO.’s CHERRY 
e TOOTH PASTE is greatly superior to any Tooth 
Powder, gives the teeth a pearl-like whiteness, protects 
the enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing frag- 
rance to the breath. Price 1s 6d per pot. 
To be had of all Perfumers and Chemists, and at 
Angel! Passage, 93 Upper Thames Street, London. 


1 J PRIGHTNESS, CLEANLINESS, 
ECONOMY, and SAFETY. by using the 
WESTMINSTER WEDGE-FITTING 
CANDLES, which require neither paper nor scraping, 
but are made in all sizes, and sold everywhere. 
Wholesale only of 
J.C. and J, FIELD, Lambeth, London. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
Ww aa. MOC-MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 


curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 








soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- | 


quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 


and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be | 


worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches 
below the hips being sent to the Manufacturer. 

Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London, 






Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 31s 6d; postage 
free. Double ditto, 31s 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d; postage 
free. Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d; postage free. 


Post-office orders to be made payable t ys John White, 
Post-oftice, Piccadilly. 
NEW PATENT. 


4 !LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 


&c., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
W EAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, 


SPRAINS, &c. They are porous, light in texture, and 
inexpensive, and are drawn on like an ordiuvary x 
ing. Price 4s 6d, 7s 6d, 10s, and 16s each ; pi 

JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, 


ondon. 





T OLL ow AY’SOINTMENT & PILLS, 

—Multitudes suffering under a complication of 
disorders might obtain relief through these healing and 
purifying remedies, which should be employed without 
a day's delay. When the weather is variable and cold 
and influenzas are prevalent, this Ointment well rub- 
bed upon the throat and chest, gives the greatest ease, 
and checks all tendency to inflammation in the lungs 
and other organs. The Pills assist the curative action 
of the Ointment, inasmuch as they purify the blood, 
and so quicken its circulation that congestion is ren- 
dered almost impossible. Holloway's treatment deals 
most successfully, too, with that very troublesome and 
often tedious ailment, indigestion, which is the bane 
of thousands, from over- work and fast living. in the 
present day. 


ays Secures 


and PERRINS on all 
| 


ECONOMIC} 


. Sauces, and Conii- | 


ments so long and favourably distinguished by their | 


- | pairs. 


COMPOSITE | 


HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE 


duced more than 30 years ago by WILLIAM S. 
BURTON, 
Messrs. Elkington and Co., 
ornamentally, as by no test can it be distinguished 
from real silver. 


A small useful set, of first quality for finish and | 


durability, as follows:— 






















a 

— 

aS 

eR] 

a2 

Patterns. ig 

£s.d£s.d £58. da} 

12 Table FOrks..,.....0c-ccccosssscereeeee 111 ./2 3./2 6. 

12 Table Spoons . ot 3a. 8.8 6 

12 Dessert Forks. wil 3.11 10.11 11 

12 Dessert Spoons . wl 3. 110./L 1 
| 12 Tea Spoons . a 6 | 
6 Egg Spoons, gilt bo - 9.).19.]. B¢ 
2 Sauce Ladles ......... 6. eG, &; 

1 Gravy Spoon ...... » 8. 86. 9 

2 Salt Spoons, gilt bowls.. « Bets Sale 2 

1 Mustard Spoon, gilt bowl a: 2, Bol B 

1 Pair of Sugar Tongs. . 4, 26,. 6 

1 Pair of Fish Carvers -1991 361 4 

1 Butter Knife ....... - 29. 86. 39 
1 Soup Ladle ,......... 9 jo 3B ol BE 
1 Sugar Sifter........ccccccccsccceees 3). @.]. 46] 





II cessenesnenseess S19 561266133. 
Any article to be had singly at the same prices. 
An oak chest to contain the above, and a relative 
number of knives, &c., £2 15s. 
A second quality of Fiddle Pattern:— 
Table Spoons and Forks ............2 24s per doz, 
Dessert do., 188 .....2..000...lea Spoons, 12s 6d. 





white metal, 


Tea and Coffee Sets, Electro-Silver on 
£3 15s to £25. Ditto, Electro-Silver on nickel, £10 
to £24. 

Dish Covers, Electro-Silver on nickel:—A_ set of | 


four, plain elegant pittern, £9; a set of four, beaded | 
pattern, £10 10s; 
chased and engraved patterns, from £14 to £26. 

Cruet Frames, Electro-Silver. 
12s to £2 6s | 6 glasses...€1 43 to £41638 
15s to £2 18s | 7 glasses...£1 183 to £7 LUs 
Biscuit Boxes, 14s to £5 10s. 
Dessert Fruit Knives and Forks, from 45s to £9 12s 
| the dozen pair. Cases from 8s. 
Fish Eaters—Knives, 

Knives and Forks, 
Cases from 8s and Ls. 
from 15s to 84s the pair. 

All kinds of replating done by the patent process. 


ILLIAM S. BURTON, 

General Furnishing Ironmonger, by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue, 
containing upwards of 850 Lilustrations of his unri- 
valled Stock, with Lists of Prices and Plans of the 30 
large Show Rooms, post free.—39 Oxford Street, W.; 
1, 1A, 2,3, & 4 Newman Street; 
and 1 Newman Yard, London, W. 
ing goods to the most distant parts of 


3 glasses...... 
4 glasses,,.... 


Fish Carvers, in cases, 


The cost of deliver- 
the United 


will always undertake delivery at a small fixed rate. 


ROSSE AND BL ACKWELL, 
Purveyors to the Queen, SOHO SQUARE, 
LONDON, direct attention to the following Articles, 
which may be obtained of all Grocers and Itulian Ware- 
housemen :— 


JURE PICKLES in MALT VINEGAR, 


(\APTAIN WHITE'S ORIENTAL PICKLE 2, Curry 
\/ Paste and Curry Powder. 

IRHOOT CHUTNEY.—Prepared by W. dH. Jones 

and Co., Tirhoot. 


rape JELLIES in Pint and Quart Bottles. 
AMS, JELLIES, 


| J warranted made from Fresh Fruit and with Re- 
fined Sugar only. 


PREPARED SOUPS in Pint and Quart Tins. 





NDIGESTIO N— 
The Medical Profession adopt 
MORSON’S PREPARATION of PEPSINE 

as the True Remedy. Sold as Wine, in bottles, from 
3s; Lozenges, in boxes, from 2s 6d; Globules, in 
bottles, from 2s; and as Powder, in 1 0z. bottles, at 5s 

each; by all Chemists, and the Manufacturers, 

THOMAS MORSON and SON, 
124 Southampton Row, W.C., London. 

See name on label. 


DELICATE and CLEAR COM- 
P PLEXION, with a Delightful and Lasting Frag- 
rance, by using the celebrated ** UNITED SERVICE ” 
SOAP TABLETS, 4d and 6d. each, Manufactured by 
J. C and J. FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth. 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 


O LD ARTIFICLAL TEETH 
WANTED, to PURCHASE.—Persons having 
the above to sell can apply, with the teeth, or, if 


forwarded by post, their value wiil be sent per return. 

Messrs. BROWNING, 5 Chilworth Street, West- 
bourne Terrace, London ; or 11 Booth Street Piccadilly, 
Manchester. 


NOUT and RHEUMATISM. — The 
excruciating pain of Gout or Rheumatism is 
quickly relieved and cured in a few days by that cele 
ped niedicine, BLAIR’S GOUT and RHEUMATIC 
-LLLS. 

They require no restraint of diet or confinement 
during their use, and are certain to prevent the disease 
attacking any vital part. 

Sold by all medicine vendors, at 1s 14d and 2s 9a 
per box; or obtained through any Chemist. 


when Plated by the patent process of 
is the best article next to | 
Silver that can be used as such, either usefully or 


Kingdom by railway is trifling. WILLIAMS. BURTON | 


for | 
SILVER.—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, intro- | 


| 


| 


= 
| 


| negotiated and collected ; 


a set of four, fluted pattern, ‘cl2 10s ; ; | 


| 
| 
| 


from 453 to 96s the dozen. | 
from £448 to £8 8s 6d the dozen | 


| was found to be £347,570. 


4, 5,&6 Perry's Place; | 


| £810,000 HAVE 


ONDON and LANCASHIRE LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Head Office—Leadeuhall Street, Cornhill, E.¢, 
The result of the last valuation was an addition to 
the Policies of £1 per cent. per annum, varying from 
| 23 to 53 per cent. of the Premiums paid. 
Assurances effected prior to 3ist January will rank 
| for an additional Year's Bonus at the next Division 
| over those opened subsequently, 
W. P. CLIREHUGH, Manager and Actuary, 
| LONDON and LANCASHIRE FIRE 
ft INSURANCE COMPANY. 
London Office—Leadenhall Street, Cornhill, E.C, 
The Days of Grace allowed for payment of Christmas 
Renewals expire on 9th January. 


HG NIX FIRE ‘OFFICE, Lombard 
Street and Charing Cross, London, —Established 
| oe. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements, Insur- 
ances effected in all parts of the world. 
#EORGE WILLIAM LOVELL, 
VWOHN J. BROUMFIELD. 





Secretaries $ 
BANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. _ 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 1847, 


RAFTS ISSUED upon Adelaide and 
the principal towns in South Australia. Bills 
money received on deposit. 
54 Old Broad Street, 
Gene eral Manager. 


| For terms, apply at the Oifices 
EO. WILLIAM PURDY, 


TO INVESTORS. 
Now ready, 6d per copy; or 5s annually, 
JENNINGTON and CO’S 
MONTHLY RECORD of INVEST MENTS, con- 
taining an exhaustive Review of the British and Foreign 
Stock and Share and Money Markets, &c., w.th an 
enumeration of Safe Luvestments paying from 10 to 20 
per cent, 


PENNINGTON and C©O., 3 Royal Exchange 
| Buildings, London, E.C. 
AGLE INSURANCE “COMPANY. 


Ez Established 1897. (For Lives ONLY.) 
79 PALL MALL, LONDON. 


Income from Premiums .,..........+ . £338,129 
Accumulated Funds ........0...-+ 3,073,700 
ALSO, a Subscribed Capital of more than £1,500,000, 
At the last Quinquennial Investigation the Surplus, 
after making ample provision for all Claims, thereafter 
becoming payable, under the then existing Contracts, 
Of this sum £184,654 was 
set aside for distribution by way of Bonus amongst the 
share and policy-holders. The remainder, namely, 

2,916, was reservel for future Bonuses, Expeases, 


aad other contingeucies. 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 


M XX, TIME, and LIFE 








ARS LOST IN THE EVENT OF 
ACCIDENTAL INJURY or DEATH, 
Provide agaiust these losses by a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCECOMPANY 
AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. 

The oldest and largest Accidental Assurance Company. 
Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman. 
Paid-up Capital and Reserve Fund, £140,000. 
Annual Income, £160,000. 

BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION. 
3onus allowed to insurers of five years’ standing. 
Apply to the Clerks at = pad Stations, the Local 

A gents, 


a 


| 64 CORNHILL, and 10 REGEN T STREET, LONDON 


and “ORANGE M ARMALADE | 


Gvanpian AN 


WILLIAM J. be IAN, Secretary. 


and LIFE 


FIRE 
OFFICE. 

11 Lombard Street, London, E.C. 
Established 1521.—Subscribed Capital, Two Millions. 
DIRECTORS. 

Chairman—J AMES GOODSON, Esq 
Deputy-Chairman—ARCHIBALD HAMILTON, Esq. 
Henry Hulse Berens q. | Frederick H. Janson, Esq. 












Hy. Bonham-Carter, G. J. Shaw-Lefevre, Esq., 
Charles Wim. Curtis L- MP. 

Charles F. Devas, I ; Beaumont W. Lubbock 
Francis Hart Dyke, Esq. Esq. 

Sir W. R. Farquhar, Bart. | John Martin, Esq. 
Alban G. H, Gibbs, Esq. Augustus Prevost, Esq. 
Thomson Hankey, Esq William Steven, Esq. 
Richard M. Harvey, Esq. | John G, Talbot, sy M.P 


John G, Hubbard, Esq. Henry Vigue, Esq. 
Secretary—THOMAS TALLEMACH. 
Actuary—SAMUEL BROWN, 
Share Capital at present paid up & invest 
Total Funds exceed 
Total Annual Income ae 390,000 
N.B.—Fire Policies which expire at Christmas must 
be renewed at the Head Office, or with the Agents, on 


or before the ian January. 
[ELD’S PATE NT * OZOKE RIT” i 
F CANDLES. 
IMPROVED IN COLOUR—IMPROVED IN BURNING. 
Made in all Sizes, and 
SOLD EV hashes YWHERE. 


»1 £1,090,009 


2,850,000 







exceeds... 





“MRS. s. + ALLEN'S 
WORLD'S 
AIR RESTORER or DRESSING 


H 


will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
TULN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes al] dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 

Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 

Depdt, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 
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Every Saturday, price 4d, free by post 43d, and of all 


Booksellers, Newsmen, and at Railway Stations. 


WARFARE. Sec MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE 


Will be published January 3rd, 1874, and every for JANUARY. 


Saturday, in time for the early trains. 


HE ACADEMY: a Weekly Review 


of Literature, Science. and Art. Contains every 
week Articles on the following subjects :— 
REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF ALL IMPORTANT NEW Books, 


English and Foreign, embracing Poetry, Prose, Fic- 


tion, Biography, Travels, Anecdotes, History, 


Natural Philosophy, Theology, and the Study of 


Languages, especially the English Language and 
Dialects. 
ACCOUNTS OF TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE. 


ENGLISH ANTIQUITIES, Folk Lore, Rare Books, Curi- 


osities, &e. 


News LETTERS FROM FOREIGN CouNTRIES, and from 


Geographical and other Exploring Exneditions. 
CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN LITERARY MEN. 
PUBLISHERS’ ANNOUNCEMENTS, Personal News, and 

Jottings of Interest. 

RETROSPECTIVE REVIEWS OF OLD LITERATURE, English 
and Foreign, and Original Papers. 

CRITICISMS OF THE PICTURE GALLERIES, of the Stage, 
and of Music. 

THE ACADEMY will pursue the purely practical 
aim of being a guide and a source of information to all 
educated persons. 

Published by WM. Grete Suitn, No. 43 Wellington 

Street, Strand, London. 
To be bad of all Booksellers and Newsmen, and at 
Railway Stations. 
A Specimen sent for 4}d. 

The Subscription for copies forwarded free by post, 
direct from the Publisher, for Six Months, will be 
9s 9d, which may be paid by Post-Office order payable 
at the Somerset-House Post Office, in favour of Wil- 
liam G. Smith, 43 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


Every Saturday, 24 pages, price 4d, of all Booksellers. 
OTES and QUERTIES: 
A Medium of Intercommunication for Literary 
Men, Artists, Antiquaries, Genealogists, &c. 
Edited by Dr. Doran, FS A. 

“ When found, make a note of."—Captain Cuttle, 
Containing every week amusing Articles on some of 
the following Subjects :— 

ENGLISH, IRISH, AND ScoTtisH History, illustrated 
by Original Communications and Inedited Documents, 

Bi0GRAPRY, including unpublished Correspondence 
of eminent Men, and unrecorded Facts connected with 
them. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY, more especially of English Authors, 
with Notices of rare and unknown Editions of their 
Works, and Notes on Authorship of Anonymous Books, 

POPULAR ANTIQUITIES AND FOLK LORK, preserving 
the fast-fading relics of the old Mythologies. 

BALLADS AND OLD POETRY, with Historical and 
Philological Illustrations. 

POPULAR AND PROVERBIAL SAYINGS, their Origin, 
Meaning, and Application. 

PHILOLOGY, including Local Dialects, Archaisms, 
and Notes on our old Poets. 


GENEALOGY AND HERALDRY, including Histories of | 


Old Families, Completion of Pedigrees, &c. 
MISCELLANEOUS NOTES, QUERIES, AND REPLIES, on 
points of Ecclesiastical History, Topography, Fine 
Arts, Natural History, Miscellaneous Antiquities, 
Numismatics, Photography, &c. 
*,* NOTICE.—A New Series, the FIFTH, will com- 
mence with SATURDAY, January 3, 1874. As many 


of the Numbers of the Second, Third, and Fourth | 


Series are very scarce (the First Series being quite 
out of print), Subscribers desirous of completing their 
Sets should order at once the Numbers required. 
GENERAL INDEXES for the Second and Third 
Series may be had, price 5s 6d each Series, 
COVERS for BINDING now ready, Is each; by 
post, Is 2d. 


*,* Preparing for Publication, the GENERAL IN- | 


DEX to the FOURTH SERIES, price 5s 6d. 

Published by JOHN FRANCIS, at 20 Wellington Street 
Strand, W.C.; and may be bad by order of all Book- 
sellers and Newsmen. 


Now ‘ready, price 68. 


HE BRITISH QUARTERY REVIEW | 
No. CXVII, for JANUARY. 
CONTENTS. 
1. Tue BALLAD; its Nature and Literary Affinities. 
2. MopeRN Screntiric INQUIRY AND RELIGIOUS 
THOUGHT. 
INDUCTIVE THEOLOGY. 
Masson’s MILTON AND His TIMgEs. 
MIND AND THE SCIENCE OF ENERGY. 
THe RevIsiON OF THE TEXT OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. 
THE RETURN OF MR. BRIGHT TO THE MINISTRY, 
HENRY THOREAU, THE PoEeT-NATURALIiST. 
. JOHN STUART MILL'S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. | 
10. CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


For > go 


Sans 


any address for One Guinea prepaid. 
London: HoppER and STOUGHTON, Paternoster Row. 


URKEY and INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
CARPET MANUFACTU RERS TO THE ” ROYAL | 
FAMILY. 
35 & 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. | 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1868. 


FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. | 
Rooms Covered in One Piece. 


INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA. 


The Medical Profession for Thirty Years have ap- | 
prove xd of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best | 
remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, He artburn, Head- 
ache, Gout, and Indigestion; and as the best mild | 
aperient for delicate constitutions, especially adapted | 
for Ladies, Children, and Infants. 

DINNEFORD and CO., Chemists, 172 New Bond 
Street, London; and of all other Chemists throughout 
the world. 





| prepared for English readers, by each Monthly Mail, 


*,* The Review will be sent post free for the year to | via Brindisi. Annual Subscription, including postages, 


Price One Shilling, “Monthly. 
| eee me Ss MAGAZINE. | 
B No. 171, for JANUARY 


CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 

1. Littie Jack. By Frances Martin. 

2. FLORENCE. 

3. MENDELSSOUN. By Ferdinand Hiller. Chapters 1-3. 

Tur SHapow or Deatu. By the Author of “ John 
Halifax, Gentleman.” 

. SPANISH LIFE AND CHARACTER DURING THE 

SUMMER OF 1873. Part 3. 

. MY Time, AND WHAT ['VE DONE WITH IT. By 
F. C. Burnand. Chapters 32-53, 

Pope's GAME OF OMBRE. 

. NATIONAL EpvucatTion FROM A DENOMINATIONAL- 
1st’s Pont oF View. By a Member of the London | 
School Board. 

SAVAG 2 Warkrare. By Sir Samuel Baker, M.A., 
F.R.G 

10. uaaeneaet 
CASTLE DALY, an Trish Home Story of 1847-8, 

will commenc e in the FEBRUARY Number of 

MACMILLAN'S S MAGAZINE. 

MACMILLAN and Co., London. 


HE THEOLOGICAL REVIEW: 
a Journal of Religious Thought and Life. Edited 
by CHARLES Bearp, B.A, Published Quarterly: price 


2s 6d 
No. XLIV., JANUARY, 1874. 
1. HeETEROPATHY, AVERSION, SYMPATHY, By Frances 
Power Cobbe. 
| 2. Frt.NDS AND THETR Fors. By Alexander Gordon, 
A 
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| 
| 
3. ON THE GENFALOGICAL TABLE IN GENESIS, By A. 
H. Sayce, M.A. 
4. A Group oF FreNcu Frienps. II. By Charles 
Seard, B.A. 
5. THe PLmMsoLt AGITATION. By William James 
Lamport. 
6. STRAUSS AND Renigion. By J. H. Scholten, D.D. 
(of Leyden). 
7. CONTEMPORARY RELIGIOUS MATERIALISM. By Albert 
Reville, D.D. 
8. SUMMARY OF ECCLESIASTICAL EVENTS. 
Sent post free for 10s perannum. 
WILLIAMS and NorGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden; London, and Edinburgh. 


‘Vol. L (XX.) 1874. No. I. (XV. JANUARY. _ 
THIRD Series. Price Two Shillings. 


H E M O N T H 
and CATHOLIC REVIEW. 
ARTICLES, &c. 
THE IDEA OF CATHOLIC LITERATURE. 
THE BIBLE AND THE RECENT ASSYRIAN DISCOVERIES, 
By the Rev. J. MeSwiney. 
A GLIMPSE INTO THE BASQUE COUNTRY. By the 
Author of “ Scour Eugénie.” 
CoLLoguium SpirituaLe. By R. F.C. 
. CHRONICLES OF CATHOLIC MISSIONS. 
1. The Five Friars of St. Francis. 
Stupres IN BioGRAPHY. 
| 1. The First Disciple of Ignatius Loyola. By the 
Rev. H. J. Coleridge. 
. AMONG THE PROPHETS. (Concluded.) By the 
Author of “ The Dialogues of Lydney.’ 
| Chap. 30. The Children in the Market Place, 
— 31. Notions on the Encyclical. 
— 32. Epilogue. 
CATHOLIC REVIEW. 
| 1. LeTreR TO THE EpiToOR ON THE ABYSSINIAN 
| OrpINATIONS. By the Very Rev. Canon Estcourt. 
REVIEWS AND NOTICEs. 
CORRECTIONS OF THE PRESS. 
1. Mr. Baring-Gould on St. Symeon Salos and St. 
Nicvlas of Trani. 
Notice ON THE New SERIES. 
The Managers of the Month, in accordance with their 
announcement made some time ago, are now able to 
| resume the monthly publication of their Review, in a 
| larger size, and with a prospect, as they hope, of greater 
| usefulness to the Catholic cause than before. The 
monthly numbers will be slightly smaller in size and 
price than the double numbers lately issued, and will 
form three volumes annually. The price per annum 
will be exactly that of the ordinary Quarterly Reviews. 
December 22nd, 1873. 
London: Burns and OATES, 17 and 18 Portman 
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SIR SAMUEL BAKER on SAVAGE | 


13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, 


HURST AND BLACKETT’S 
| NEW WORKS. 


Life of the Right Hon. Spencer 


PERCEVAL; including his Correspondence. By 
his Grandson, SPENCER WALPOLE. 2 vols. 8vo, 
with Portrait, 30s. 
* This important biography will at once take rank in 
| our political literature, both as a faithful reflection of 
the statesman and his period, as also for its philo- 
Past logical, and dramatic completeness. '—Jforning 
Post 
*A valuable addition to our Parliamentary history. 
The book is full of interest."—Dai/y News. 
“A very valuable and interesting biography.”— 
| Standar i. 


My Recollections, from 1806 to 


1873. By Lord WILLIAM LENNOX. 2 vols, 8vo. 
**Lord William Lennox has seen a great deal, and 
| records his experiences so as to amuse and interest his 
readers.” —J’al/ Mal/ Gazette. 


Criss-Cross Journeys. By Walter 


THORNBURY, 2 vols., 21s. 
“ Lively, graphic, aud interesting.”—Daily Nes. 


The Exiles at St. Germains, By 


the Author of “ Tort LADYE SHAKERLEY- 
“The whole narrative is picturesque, oie, and 
entertaining, as well as moral and pathetic. "—/’os?. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Colonel Dacr e. By the Author of 
‘Transmigration By Mortimer 
| The Blue Ribbon. By the Author 
“ = Prat ate A We like ‘The 


Blue Ribbon’ very much.”—Spectator. 
One Love in a Life. By Emma 
“The reader will follow with delight Miss Pearson's 


M. PEARSON. 3 vols. 
fascinating pages.”"—John Bull. 
Lottie Darling By J. C. 


JEAFFRESON. Second Eprtion. 3 vols. 
“A capital novel, as sparkling as it is original, 
powerful, and amusing.”—/ost. 


Victor and Vanquished. By id 


Cro Hay. 3 vols. _ (Wert week 











Just published, price epee. 


THE CRY OF THE LABOURER 
AGAINST 
LANDLORD, FARMER, & PRIEST: 
A SERMON. 
By S. REYNOLDS H¢LE, Vicar of Caunton, Notts. 
WILLIAM BLAC KWwoop& Sons, Edinbargh and London. 


ROMPT REMEDIES for 
ACCIDENTS and POISONS. Adapted to the 
use of inexperienced till medical aid arrives. B 
W. H. Hrett, F.R.S. A Broadsheet—to hang up in 
Country Schools or Vestries, Workshops, Offices of 
Factories, Mines and Docks, on board Yachts, in Rail- 
way Stations, remote Shooting Quarters, Highland 
Manses, and Private Houses, wherever the Doctor 
lives at a distance. 
Sold for the benefit of the Gontiee Eya 
Institution. In sheets, 28 6d; Mounted, 5 
Special terms for large numbers on application to 
Secretary. 
“Prompt RemMeptKEs, &c.—It is very clearly drawn 
up, and we hope will soon occupy a conspicuous place 
in rural schools, vestries, police or railway stations, 








Street, W., and 63 Paternoster Row, E.C. 
The LEADING DAILY, WEEKLY, rr] MONTHLY 
PAPERS of AUSTRALIA. 
ARGUS 


HE MELBOURNE 
(DAILY). A SUMMARY Number, specially 








7s 74. 
HE AUSTRALASIAN (WEEKLY). | 
32 large pages. Annual Subscription, including 
penn 323 6d. Quarterly, 8s 6d. 
HE AUSTRALASIAN SKETCHER, | 
by PEN and PENCIL: a new Illustrated Paper, | 


| published for each Mail. Annual Subscription, in- | 


cluding postages, 7s 6d. | 

To ADVERTISERS these Papers afford the best | 

| possible mediums of publicity over all the Colonies of | 
| Australasia, 

Address “ Publisher,’ 26 Cornhill, London. 


\ OOD TAPESTRY) 
j DECORATIONS. 





HOWARD'S PATENT. 
Wood Tapestry can be applied to all even surfaces, 
being an adaptation of real wold, in liea of paiming or | 
paper-hanging, being beautiful in effect and exceed- 
ingly durable. | 


HOWARD and SONS, H 
DECORATORS, 
25, 26, and 27 BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W. | 


factories, mills, hotels, and even private houses."— 
Lancet. 

‘The directions given are throughout sound and 
| trustworthy, and are calculated to render good service 
| on the occasions to which they refer.’—Times. 

London: TRUBNER and Co, 
Gloucester : Joum BELLOWS. 








| 10th Thousand, royal 18mo, cloth, 2s, free by post, 2s 2d. * 
Tir ene WORTH KNOWING, a Book 


of Geueral Information, with a copious index, 
“The most learned reader willderive benefit from 
Pe ae it.”"—Obs 

London: WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. — 





Feap. 8vo, cloth, illustrated, 2s 6d, post free, 2s od. 
| RESS and CARE of the FEET: 
showing their natural shape and construction; 
their usual distorted condition; how corns, buaions, 
flat feet and other deformities are c vused, with instrac- 
tions for their prevention or cure. Also directions 
for dressing the feet with comfort and elegance, 
Tandon: WILLIAM TeGa, Pancras Lane, Lane, Ohenpeide. 


} 
Qseses S CRYSTAL GLASS 
| J 


HANDELIERS 
TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS, 
CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU 
Moderator Lamps, and Lamps for India. 
LON DON—Show Rooms, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 


| BIRMINGHAM —Manufactory and Show Rooms, 





Brvad Str (ESTABLISHED 1807,) 
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TINSLEY BROTHERS’ 
LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THREE NEW SERIAL STORIES. 


NOTICE.—Now ready, the JANUARY Number of TINSLEY'S MAGAZINE, 


containing— 
JESSIE TRIM. By B. L. Farseox, Author of 
“ Blade o’ Grasse,” “ Golden Grain,’ 


* » Bread-and-Cheese and Kisses,” “ Grif,” 
* London's Heart,” and “Joshua } 


arvel.” 
LINLEY ROCHFORD. By Justin M‘Cartny, Author 
of “My Enemy's Daughter,” * A Falr Saxon,” &c. 
FAIRER THAN a FAIRY. By Jaues Grant, Author 
of “ Under the Red Dragon,” ** The Romance of War,” &e. 
Also numerous Essays, Articles, Novelettes, &c. 








Third Edition.— Now ready, price One Shilling, THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER OF 
TINSLEY'S MAGAZINE, Illustrated, entitled, 
GOLDEN SBA ET Bi 
By B. L. FARJEON, 

Author of “ Blade o’ Grass,” “ Bread-and-Cheese and Kisses,” “ Grif,” &¢. 

“For Mr. Farjeon’s ‘Golden Grain’ we have only words of praise and grateful- 
ness. There runs through it a vain of such exquisite sympathy for the suffering, 


the tempted, and the fallen, as is calculated to impress all who read it with a very 
strong toleration for all ‘such as have erred and been deceived.’ “—Morning Post. 





A NEW WORK by ELIZABETH COOPER, 


T r 
The LIFE of THOMAS WENTWORTH, EARL of 
STRAFFORD, and Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. By ELizaBetu Coorer, 
Author of * The Life of Arabella Stuart," * Popular History of America,” &c. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. (Vearly ready. 
NEW WORE by J. R. PLANCHE. 


The CONQUEROR and hisCOMPANIONS. By J. 


R. PLANCHE, Author of * The Recollections and Reflections of J. R. Planché, 
&e. [Nearly ready. 


A SUMMER in SPAIN. By Mrs. Ramsay, Author of 


a Translation of Dante's “ Divina Commedia,” in the Metre and Triple Rhyme 
of the Original]. In 1 vol. 8vo, with Frontispiece and Vignette. [Now ready. 


The MISCELLANEOUS WORKS of JOHN 


HOLLINGSHEAD (of the Gaiety Theatre). In 3 handsome vols. demy 8vo, 
with Portrait. [Just ready, 


ROUND ABOUT the ISLANDS;; or, Sunny Spots 


near Home. By CLEMENT W. Scott. In 1 handsome Svo vol.[Vearly ready. 


COURT and SOCIAL LIFE in FRANCE under 


NAPOLEON the THIRD. By the late FELIX WHITEHURST. 2 vols. Syo. 
[Now ready. 


OLD ROME and NEW ITALY. By Emitro Casretar. 
Translated by Mrs. ARTHUR ARNOLD. In 1 vol. 8vo. [You ready. 


NOTICE.—SPIRIT FACES, MEDIUMS, at a DARK CIRCLE, the 
WALWORTH JUMPERS, &c. 


UNORTHODOX LONDON ; or, Phases of Religious 


Life in the Metropolis. By the Rey. C. Maurivs Davies, D.D. 1 vol. 8vo. 
[Second Edition now ready. 


NOTICE.—A SILENT SERVICE, WATCH-NIGHT, ORTHODOX SPIRIT 
SEANCE, &c. 


ORTHODOX LONDON;; or, Phases of Religious 


Life in the Church of England. By the Author of * Unorthodox London,” &c. 
1 vol. 8vo. [Vow ready. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS, AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “NO APPEAL.” 
ONCE and FOR EVER. By the Author of “ No 
Appeal,” “Saved by a Woman.” [Just ready. 
A LIFE’S REWARD. By H. M. Lysons. In 2 vols. 
[Vow ready. 
For BEAUTY’S SAKE. A New Novel. In1 vol. 
FRANK SINCLAIR’S WIFE, and other Stories. 


By Mrs. J. H. Rrppeit, Author of * George Geith,” “ City and Suburb,” “ Tvo 
Much Alone,” &c., &. [Vow ready. 


A YOUNG MAN’S LOVE. By Mrs. Georce 


Hooren, Author of * The House of Raby,’ &c. In 3 vols. [Vow ready. 
THAT LITTLE FRENCHMAN. By the Author of 


“ Ship Ahoy!” [Now ready. 


A TWISTED LINK. By Mrs. C. Crow, Author of 


‘Spencer's Wife,” * Heathside Farm,” &c. In 3 vols. [Yow ready. 


LAURA ERLE. By the Author of “ Blanche 


Seymour,” “Erma’s Engagement,” &c. In 3 vols, [Vow ready. 





NOTICE.—Now ready, in 1 handsome yol., cloth, gilt edges. price 5s. 
CHRISTMAS STORIES (“ Blade o’ Grass,” “ Golden 
.” “Bread-and-Cheese and Kisses"), By B. L. PArJEON, Author of 
" “Joshua Marvel,” and * London's Heart.” 


Grai 
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NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS.—NOTICE. 





ALL THE BEST NEW BOOKS 
ARE IN CIRCULATION AT 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Fresh copies are added as the demand increases, and arrangements are made 
with the leading Pablishers for an early and abundant supply of al! the principal 
forthcoming Books as they appear. ; 


FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, 


For a constant succession of the Newest Books, 


ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 


The Names of New Subscribers are entered Daily. 
BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 
PROSPECTUSES POSTAGE-FREE ON APPLICATION. 


CHEAP BOOKS. 
See MUDIE’S ANNUAL CLEARANCE CATALOGUE, 


New Edition now ready, Postage free on Application. 








The Collection of Books on Sale includes more than 


TWO HUNDRED THOUSAND VOLUMES 
Of Surplus Copies of Popular Books of the Past and Present Seasons, in goog 
Second-hand condition, at the lowest Current Prices ; and 
THIRTY THOUSAND VOLUMES 
Of Works of the best Authors, in Ornamental Bindings, well adapted for Gentlemen's 
Libraries aud Drawing-room Tables, and for Wedding and Birthday Presents ang 
Prizes. 


*,* All the Books in circulation and on Sale at MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY 
may also be obtained at 
MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, Barton Arcade, Manchester, 
And (by order) from all Booksellers in connection with the Library. 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), New Oxford Street. 
CITY OFFICE—2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 
LIBRARY EDITION of FROUDE'S HISTORY of ENGLAND. 
Now Complete, in 12 vols. demy Svo, price £8 18s, 
ISTORY of ENGLAND from the FALL of WOLSEY to 
the DEFEAT of the SPANISH ARMADA. By JAMES ANTHONY Frovpe, 
M.A., late Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. 
*,* To be had in Five Sections as follows :— 
Vols, I. to IV. Reign of Henry VIITI., price 54s. 
Vols, V. and VI. Edward VI. and Mary, price 28s. 
Vols. VIL. and VIIL Elizabeth, Vols. I. and IL, price 28s. 
Vols. [X. and X. Elizabeth, Vols. IIL. and IV., 8. 
Vols. XI. and XII. Elizabeth, Vols. V. and VL.. price 3s. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 
Of whom may be had, price £3 12s. 
The CABINET EDITION of Mr. FROUDE’S HISTORY of ENGLAND, 
complete in Twelve Volumes, crown 8vo. 
Also, by the same Author. 
The ENGLISH in IRELAND in the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


Vol. I. 8vo, price 163, Vols. II. and III. (completion) in the press. 











Just published, in 12mo, price 4s, boards. 


[pes UNIVERSITY CALENDAR for 1874. 


Also, now ready, in 12mo, price 4s, boards. 
DUBLIN EXAMINATION PAPERS ; a Supplement to the University 
Calendar for 1874. 
Dublin: HopGEs, Foster, and Co. 


I IBLIOTHECA CORNUBIENSIS; a Catalogue of the 
Writiags, both M.S. and Printed, of Cornishmen from the Earliest Times, 
With Biographical Memoranda. 


London : LONGMANS and Co. 





and of Works relating to the County of Cornwall. 


and Copious Literary Refereuces. By G.C. BoASE and W. P. COURTNEY. Imperial 
8vo, price 21s, cloth. 
London ? LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 
Just published, in 8vo, price One Shilling. 
rI\HE ORGANISATION of the ROYAL NAVAL 


ARTILLERY VOLUNTEERS EXPLAINED. By THOMAS BRASSEY, N.P. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 








Just published, price 2s 6d, crown 8yvo. 


\’ ERVOUS EXHAUSTION, and the Diseases Induced by if, 
A with Observations on the Nervous Constitution, hereditary and acquired ; the 
Influence of Civilisation in the Production of Nervous Diseases, and the correct 
Principles of Treatment. Ry H. CAMPBELL, M.D., L.R.C.P. Lond. 

London: LONGMAN and Co., Paternoster Row. 


rPROUBLES in the CHURCH.—See the BUILDER of THIS 

WEEK (4d, or by post 44d), for View of the Exeter Reredos—The Baldac- 
chino Question and View of Baldacchinos at Ratisbon—Tour in Northern Capitals 
—English Architecture—A Grumble about Books—New Age of Art—Paris News— 
Sanitary Matters, &c. Commencement of a New Volume.—1l York Street, W.C.; 
and ali Newsmen. 








Tyee ee N.—TO BE LET, on the Friern Park Estate, 
near Torrington Park, a capital and convenient double-fronted 10-roomed 
Villa, in a private thoronghfare, picturesquely situated in a rural position, loveiy 
and notedly healthy situation, fit for immediate occupation. Good water, gas laid 
on, easy access to City and West End, being within a few minutes’ walk of rail- 
way station—Further particulars may be had on application to Mr. Stone, > 





TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Oatherine Street, Strand. 


Junction Road, Upper Holloway. 





This day, Svo, price Sixpence. | 
TMHE CHURCH of ENGLAND: HE PROBABLE 
Reform or J)isestablishment, Which? By ONE 
OF HER PRESBYTERS. 
London: Robert HARDWICKE, 192 Piccadilly 


CRISIS, 
Ts QUARTERLY 
ADVERTISEMENTS for 





— | 
Ravi. | 


insertion in the | 





must be forwarded to the Publi 
Bills by the 10th Ja: y. 
JOHN Mrrrvy, Alt 


her by the 7tb, and | 





Now ready, 


CONSTITUTIONAL PARTY in the COMING 


London: WHITTAKER and Co. 

Oxford: THOMAS SHKIMPTON and Son. 

A Treatise 

FORTHCOMING NUMBER of the above Periodical | N THE HUMAN CONSTiTUTION 

OF MAN, by the Author of * The Hermit,” a 
| Poem, wil] shortly be published. 

marle Street. Hopper and STOVGHTON 


| ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s 
Square, London.—Founded 1841. 
PaTRON—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
PRESIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 
This Library contains 85,000 volumes of Aucient and 
on Modern Literature, in various languages. 
Se Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with eutrance fee of 
| £6; Life Membership, £26. Fifteen volumes are 
allowed to country and ten to town members, Read- 
ing-room open from Ten to half-past Six. 
Prospectus on application. 
ROBPERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


price 6d. 


POSITION of the 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW NOVEL by ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


PHINEAS REDUX. By Anrnony Troctore. 


2 vols. demy Svo, with Illustrations, 24s. 


a) . 

TALES from the FJELD. A Second Series of 

Popular Tales from the Norse of P. Cur, ASBJORNSEN. By G. W. DASENT, 
D.C.L. Post 8vo, 10s 6d. 

From the Tres, December 19. 

“ These new Tales from the Norse are as pleasant and easy reading, both for 

young and old, as the old tales from the same source; and when we have said so 

much, we do not know that we can add anything more in recommendation of the 

pook to our Christmas readers, except that it is enriched by a beautiful frontispiece 

by George Howard.” 


RICHARD WAGNER andthe MUSIC of the 


FUTURE. By Fraxz HveFFer. [Vert week. 


LAYS of MODERN OXFORD. 
Tit 


rated by M. E. Edwards, F. Lockwood, and the Author. 





By Anon. 


[Just ready. 


By Dr. 


[This day. 





PEEPS into the HUMAN HIVE. 


Wynter, Author of “ Curiosities of Toil,” &. Crown Svo. 


LIFE and CONVERSATIONS of Dr. SAMUEL 


JOHNSON (founded chiefly upon Boswell), By ALEXANDER MAIN. With a 
Vreface by George Heury Lewes. Post 8vo. [This day. 


RECOLLECTIONS of a RAMBLER. By G. A. 


Siucox, M.A. With 40 Illustrations. Demy 4to, cloth gilt, price i6s. 


The LITTLE PEOPLE, and other Stories. By 
Lady POLLOCK, Ly H. Pouiock, and W. K. CLirrorp. Crown 8yo, with 
{llustrations, 7s 6d, 


The STRUGGLE for NATIONAL EDUCATION 


By JOHN Moritey. Demy 8vo, cloth, 3s. Second Edition. 


A COMPENDIUM of ENGLISH HISTORY, 


from the Earliest Times to A.D. 1872. With Copious Quotations on the 
Leading Events and the Constitutional History, together with Appendices. 
By H. R. CLINTON, Instructor of Candidates for Public Examinations. Post 
8vo, 78 6d. 


The DOMINION of AUSTRALIA. By W. H. 


L. RANKEN. Large post Svo, 12s, 


CAMP NOTES: Stories of Sport and Adven- 


ture in Asia, Africa, and America. By FREDERICK BOYLe, Post 8vo, 10s 6d. 


MANNERS, CUSTOMS, and DRESS during 
the MIDDLE AGES. By PAvL LAcrorx. Illustrated with 15 Chromolitho- 
graphic Prints, and upwards of 400 Engravings on Wood. Royal 8vo, cloth 
gilt, leather back, 31s 6d. 


A CHRISTMAS CAROL. By Cuarirs 


DICKENS. Post 8vo,5s. A Reprint of the Original Edition, with Coloured 
Illustrations by Johu Leech. 





PICKWICK PAPERS.—VOL. II. 
With Nineteen Illustrations. 
Forming VOL. Ul. of the 
ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY EDITION 
OF THE WORKS OF 


CHARLES DICKENS. 


To be completed in Thirty Moutuly Volumes, demy Svo, price 10s. each. 














CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 





NEW NOVELS. 


caine | 

NEW NOVEL by OUIDA. 

TWO LITTLE WOODEN SHOES. By Ovrpa. | 
1 vol. [Just ready. | 

; | 

BETWEEN TWO FIRES. 


“Not Easily Jealous.” 2 vols. 


By the Author of 


ANNIBE’S STORY. By the Author of “ Petite’s | 
Romar ” 2 vols, 


UP HILL: a Novel. By Lady Woop. 
The TWO WIDOWS. 


2 vols 


By Annie Tomas. | 





| 


‘ 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 


ypericar TRANSLATIONS from the GREEK and 
| A 
| 


Too LATE. By Mrs. Newman. 2 vols, 
“T ADY MORETOUN'S DAUGHTER. 


irNWoO. GIRLS. 


HENRY 8. KING & C0.’s NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Now publishing, crown 8vo, sewed, aie 6d each number. 
TUDIES in MODERN PROBLEMS. Edited by the Rev. 
Orby Surrey, M.A, 
No. 3.—The SANCTITY of MARRIAGE. By John Walker Tea, BA. 

[Now ready. 
No. 4.—CREATION aud MODERN SCIENCE. By George romain 

M.A. [January 15. 


No, 2.—ABOLITION of the THIRTY-NINE ARTICLES. Part L By 
Nicholas Pocock, M.A. [Just out. 





\ TORDS of HOPE, from the Pulpit of the Temple Church. 
By C. J. VAUGHAN, D.D., Master of the Temple. Crown Svo, cloth, 5s 
[Just out, 


ARTHAM CONFERENCES; or, Discussions upon the 
Religious Subjects of the Day. By the Rey. F. W. Krnesrorp, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, cloth limp, 3s 6d. [Just out. 

*,* The object of the work is to place those religious questions of the 
day, about which so much differeuce of opinion exists, in a popular and 
colloquial form before the public. 


I ESPONSIBILITY in MENTAL DISEASE. By Henry 
MAUDSLEY, M.D. Crown Syo, cloth. [Shortly. 
*,* A New Volume of “ The International Scientific Series.” 


A NIMAL LOCOMOTION ; or, Walking, Swimming, and 
Flying. With a Dissertation on Avronautics. By J. Bett Perriarew, 
M.D., F.R.S. Crown 8vo, with 130 Iilustrations, cloth, 5s. [Just out, 
*,* Being Volume VII. of * The International Scientific Series.” 


OWS eee ENGLISH PSYCHOLOGY. From 

the French of Prof. Ta. Rinot. An Analysis of the Views and Opinions 

of James Mil), Alexander Bain, John Stuart Mill, George H. Lewea, 
Herbert Spencer, and Samuel Bailey. Large post 8vo, cloth, 98. [/ust out. 


ONGEVITY ; the Means of Prolonging Life after Middle 
Age. By Dr. JOHN GARDNER, Author of ‘‘ Household Medicine.” [Short/y. 


ERSIA: Ancient and Modern. 
F.S.A. 1 vol. post 8vo, cloth. 


HE MISHMEE HILLS: an Account of a Journey made in 
an Attempt to Penetrate Thibet from Assam, to open New Routes for 
Commerce. By T. T. Cooper. Demy Svo, with 4 lilustrations and a Map, 
cloth, 10s 6d. [Just out, 

“The volume, which will be of great use in India, and among Indian 
merchants here, contains a good deal of matter that will interest ordinary 
readers,,....It is especially rich in sporting incidents."—Sfandard, 


HE ALPS of ARABIA; or, Travels through Egypt. Sinai, 
Arabia, and the Holy Land. By WILLIAM CHARLES MAUGHAN. 1 vol. 
demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. 

“He writes freshly and with competent knowledge."—S/andard. 
“Much sensible advice is given to intending travellers, who would find 
its perusal a beneficial preliminary to a tour iu the East.”"—G@/lasgow News. 


N the ROAD to KHIVA. By Davin Ker, who accom- 
panied the Russian Forces in the Recent Expedition. Post 8vo, with 
severa] Photographs and a Map, cloth. (Shortly, 


HE DISCIPLES: a New Poem. By Harrier Ereanor 
HAMILTON KinG, Author of “ Aspromonté, and other Poems.” Crown 
8vo, cloth elegant, 7s 6d. 

“In her new volume Mrs. King has far surpassed her previous attempt. 
eoccee The style of her writing is pure and simple in the last degree, and all 
is natural, truthful, and free from the slightest shade of obscurity in 
thought or diction...... The boot, altogether, is one that merits unqualified 
admiration and praise."—Dai/y Telegraph. 


ONGS for MUSIC. By Four Friends: Grevitie J. 
Cuester, JULIANA H. EwrnG, Reainatp A. GAtTy, and Steruen H 
GATTY, Square crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. [Just out. 


By Joun Piacor, Jan., 
t/mmediately. 


IGNETTES in RHYME; and Vers de Socicté. By 
Austin Dosson. Feap. 8vo, cloth extra, 53. 
‘Full of sweet music and happy thoughts.”"—Standard. 
“Really clever, clear cut, and careful.”—Asheawum. 
“ His own words explain the limits of the excellence which may still bo 
attained by writers of vers de société, of whom Mr. Dobson is amoung the 
best.” —Academy. 


LATIN POETS, and other Poems. By R. B. Boswe.t, M.A., Oxon. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s, [Just out, 





NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


[ Shortly. 


By Mrs. Ermoanr. 
3 vols, (Ready. 
By Frepertck Wepmore, Author of 
“A Snapt Gold Ring.” 2 vols. 

“A carefully-written novel of character, contrasting two heroines in one 
love-tale, an English ledy and a French actress...... Cicely is charming ; 
the introductory description of her is a good specimen of the weil- 
balanced sketches in which the author shines, '—A(lieneun. 





KATHERINE SAUNDERS, Author of “ Gideon's Rock.” 1 vol. 

“Simply yet powerfully told...... This opening picture is eo exquisitely 
drawn as to be a fit introduction to a story of such simple pathos and 
power.”—/’all Mall Gazette. 


Beer and ELIZABETH: a Story of the Sea. By 
i 


3 vols. M*: CARINGTON: a Tale of Love and Conspiracy. By 
i 


Ropert TURNER COTTON. 3 vols. 

“ His novels, though free-spoken, will be some of the healttiost of our 
day.”— Examiner, & 
“Brilliant and ingenicns......Will certainly find and please many readers. 

— Standard. 


193 Piccadilly. | HENRY S. KING and CO., 65 Cornhill; and 12 Paternoster Row. 
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MR. GIBBS’ NEW POEM. 


In white enamel and morocco, with an Original Design in Gold and Colours, price 10s 6d. 


ARLON GRANGE AND A CHRISTMAS LEGEND. 


“Mr. Gibbs has a story to tell, and he wishes to 
tell it in his own way...... ‘Arlon Grange’ is written 
with power, and contains many passages of not a little 
beauty, while the sentiment that runs through the story 
is thoroughly healthy."—Saturday Review. 

“This is a very beautiful edition of the charming 


book which may be fairly classed as a leading gem of | 


the season "—Morning Post. 


* We can safely tell Mr. Gibbs that his verse has the | 


true ring, and that his present volume is a welcome 


addition to the poetic literature of the period. There is, | 


above all, in ‘ Arlon Grange’ a fine tone of strong Anglo- 





| TRUBNER & 00.’s NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
INTERNATIONAL REVIEW. 


Published at Intervals of Two Months. No, | 
JANUARY, 1874. Edited by Prof. Leayrrr 
Contents:—I, Our Late Panic—2. Fires in Ameri. 
can Cities—3. Deep-sea Exploration—4, Universal 
Education—5. The Prussian Church Law—6. In. 
| ternational Arbitration—7. Notices. Price 4s: 
annual subscription, post free, 25s. ' 


|ATLANTIC 


poem of ‘ Arlon Grange’; the exquisite embellishment MONTHLY for 
conferred upon the work is in itself a strong material 
proof of the widespread recognition of the poetic 
merits of the author. These are now enshrined in a 


Saxon vigour, free from that unwholesome sensualism " 87. ins :—Prof Pah 
which too often infects the versiflers of our age."— | Tnipandicteeesaartcee ae pny : 
The Hour. | before his death, and amongst others, contribs, 
tions by Whittier, Wells, Taylor, and Oliver 
Wendell Holmes. Priceis; annual subscription 
post free, 14s. 7 


| 
| The WESTMINSTER REVIEW, NEW 


*,* One Hundred Guineas will be given for Illustrations of this Work. Terms of competition may be had | 
from 


PROVOST and CO., 36 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
SERIES. No, LXXXIX. JANUARY, 1874, 


Price 6s. 





CONTENTS. 
. THE DISESTABLISHMENT AND DISENDOWMENT OF 
THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 
. THE METROPOLITAN POLICE SYSTEM. 
CHRISTIAN MISSIONS TO THE HEATHEN. 
- THE WORKING-CLASSES. 


— 


NAZARETH: ITS LIFE AND LESSONS, 


Illustrating Mr. Holman Hunt’s ‘‘Shadow of Death.” 
By G. S. DREW, M.A., . JOHN STUART MILL 
. THIRD-CLASS Pass 


Vicar of Holy Trinity, Lambeth. 7. MEDICAL CHARITY: 
CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE:—l. Theology and 
Philosophy.—2. Politics, Sociology, Voyages and 
fravels.—3. Science.— istory ¢ Siogr ae 
Scripture intimations respecting our Lord's 30 years’ | ig os pga ge Mistery 608 Bngugty. 
sojourn at Nazareth. The author has wrought well at | ~ : es as he 
the unworked mine, and has produced a very valuable | PROBLEMS of LIFE and MIND. By 
series of Scripture lessons, which will be found both George HENRY LEWES First Series: The 
profitable and singularly interesting. "—Guardian. FOUNDATIONS of a CREED. Vol. L, demy 8y0, 
pp. 488, cloth, 12s. E 


| The SACRED ANTHOLOGY: a Book 
of Ethnical Scriptures, Collected and Edited by 
Moncurg D.Conway. Demy 8vo, pp. 483, cl., 12s, 


FICHTE’S POPULAR WORKS.—The 
NATURE of the SCHOLAR—The VOCATION of 
MAN—The DOCTRINE of RELIGION. Witha 
Memoir by WILLIAMSMITH, LL.D. In 1 vol. demy 
8vo, pp. 572, cloth, 15s, 


The CREED of CHRISTENDOM: its 
Foundations contrasted with its Superstructure. 
By W. R.Gree. Third Edition, with a new Intro- 
duction. 2 vols. er. 8vo, pp. 272 and 290, cloth, lés. 
ENIGMAS of LIFE. By W. R. Greg. 


Sixth Edition, crown 8vo, pp. xxi.-308, cloth, 10s 6d. 


ANCIENT FAITHS EMBODIED in 
ANCIENT NAMES. By Tuomas INMAN, M.D. 
Second Edition. Lllustrated. In 2 vols, royal 8vo 
cloth, 30s each. 4 


THREADING MY WAY: Twenty- 
Seven Years of Autobiography. By RoBert DALE 
OWKN. Crown 8vo, pp. 344, cloth, 7s 6d. 


hee LIFE and MISCELLANEOUS 


S Om oo te 










Crown 8yo, price 5s, 





“We have read the volume with great interest. It 
is at once succinct and suggestive, reverent and in- 
genious, observant of small details, and yet not forget- 
ful of great principles.”—British Quarterly Review. 

“A very reverent attempt to elicit and develope 





HENRY S&S. KING and CO., 65 Cornhill; and 12 Paternoster Row. 





NEW WORK ON JAPAN. 
Next week, with Map, 8vo. 


NEW JAPAN: the Land of the Rising Sun; 


Its Annals and Progress during the Past Twenty Years, recording the 
remarkable Progress of the Japanese in Western Civilization. 
By SAMUEL MOSSMAN, 
Author of “China, its History and Inhabitants.” 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





Now ready, No. II. of 


THE NEW QUARTERLY MAGAZINE. 


PRICE 2s 6d. 
A Social and Literary Periodical. 


Two Tales of considerable length are begun and ended in each Number. 

The Magazine is open to authentic Travel, to Biography, and to Papers on Topics of Social and General 
Intepest. 

The NEW QUARTERLY MAGAZINE contains more printed matter than any published Magazine. 


CONTENTS OF No. II. 
TRAVELS IN PORTUGAL (continued). By John Latouche. SuLLyY: Soldier and Statesman. 
THE AUTHOR OF *‘ EVELINA.” WINTER IN MADEIRA. 
SPLENDIDE MENDAX: a Novel. ON THE STAGE: a Story, 
RARE POTTERY AND PORCELAIN, SPIRITUALISM: a Note, 


London: WARD, LOCK, and TYLER, Warwick Houso, Paternoster Row. 


ESSAYS of HENRY THOMAS COLEBROOKE. 
The Biography by his Son, Sir T. E. COLEBROOKE, 
Bart., M.P. The Essays edited by Professor 
COWELL. 
Vol. I. The LIFE. Demy 8vo, pp. xii.-492, with 
Portrait and Map, cloth, 14s. 
(Vols. 11. and LIT, the Essays, shortly. 


The HISTORY of INDIA, as told by 
its Own Historians. The Muhammadan Period. 
The Posthumous Papers of the late Sir H. M. 
E.uioT, K.C.B., revised and continued by Pro- 
fessor JOHN Dowson, M.R.A.S., Staff College, 
Sandhurst. Vol. V., demy 8vo, pp. 538, cloth, 21s. 


FROM the INDUS to the TIGRIS: a 
Narrative of a Journey through the Countries of 
Balochistan, Afghanistan, Khorassan, and Iran, in 
1872. By H. W. BeLLew, C.S.L, Surgeon, Bengal 
Staff Corps. Demy 8yo, pp. 504, cloth, 14s. 


The ENGLISH GIPSIES and their 
LANGUAGE. By CHARLES G. LELAND. Second 
Edition. Crown Svo, pp. 276, cloth, 7s 6d. 

CONTENTS: Introductory—A Gipsy Cottage—The 

Gipsy Tinker—Gipsy Respect for the Dead—Gipsy 

Letters—Gipsy Words passed into English Slang— 

—Proverbs and Chance Phrases—Indications of the 

Indian Origin of the Gipsies—Miscellanea—Gipsies in 

Egypt—Romani Gudli; or, Gipsy Stories and Fables 


| AMERICAN RAILROAD MANUAL 
(Post free). for the UNITED STATES and the DOMINION, 
containing full Particulars and Statistics; also a 
History of exch Company. Compiled by EDWARD 
VERNON. 4to, pp. 654, with Maps, cloth, 36s, 
MILK ANALYSIS: a Practical 
Treatise on the Examination of Milk and its 
Derivatives—Cream, Butter, and Cheese. By J. 
A. WANKLYN, M.R.O.S, &. Crown 8vo, pp. 8, 
cloth, 5s, 
ON BEER. A Statistical Sketch. By 


M. VOGEL. Feap. 8vo, pp. 88, cloth, 2s. 

ERARD’S MONUMENT, and other 
Poems, By EMILY PFEIFFER, Crown 8vo, pp. 198, 
cloth, 5s, 


By John Dangerfield. 
By Ludwig Ritter. 





The EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 283, JANUARY, will 


be published on Saturpay, the 17th instant. ADVERTISEMENTS intended for insertion 
cannot be received by the Publishers later than Monpay, the 12th instant. 


London: LONGMANS and CO., 39 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





DIVIDENDS 10 TO 20 PER CENT. 


FOR SAFE AND PROFITABLE INVESTMENTS, 


Read SHARP’S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR 


(JANUARY EDITION NOW READY, 12 PAGES.) 





It contains Safe Investments in English and Foreign Kailways, Debenture Stocks, Telegraphs, Water Works, 
Gas, Dock, Insurance, Banks, Mine Shares, Foreign Loans, Bonds, &c., American and Colonial Stocks, &c., | 
also Market Prices and Dividends, &c. 

CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, INVESTORS, TRUSTEES, | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Will find the above Investment Circular a safe, valuable, and reliable Guide. 
Messrs. SHARP and CO., Stock and Share Brokers, 33 Poultry, London, E.C. 


(Established 1852.) BANKERS—London and Westminster, Lothbury, London, E.C. 





ORNWALL MINERALS RAILWAY COMPANY.—Incorporated by Special | G 
Act of Parliament. ISSUE of DEBENTURE BONDS bearing interest at the rate of FIVE PER CENT. | 

per Annum. The Directors are prepared to receive applications for the above-named Debenture Bonds, for | a ; : 
periods of three, five, or seven years.—By order, R. C. PRESION, Secretary. | “Mrs. Pfeiffer is really . po sane =e cen 
g g s Building . 3tra, a aa full of beauty; one sure to be delightedly perused by 
27 and 28 Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad Street, London, E.C., November, 1873. rept who can appreciate true postic feeliag and 

——— | genuine, unrestrained expression.” —Daily Telegraph. 
| The KING’SSTRATAGEM; a Tragedy 


in Five Acts. By STELLA, Author of “ Records of 


MARRIAGE TROUSSEAUX AND LAYETTES. 
CHRISTIAN AND RATHBONE, Pryor’ ce) Soomi tin’ crow to 


READY-MADE LINEN WAREHOUSEMEN AND HOSIERS TO HER MAJESTY AND | ———___—__— 
H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. London: TRUBNER and CO,, 
[Awd nl 


32 WIGMORE STREET, W.—{EsTaAsiisHeD 1792.] 57ant 59 LUDGATE GIUL. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. |The TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 
aLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE, MAJOR WHYTE-MELVILLE’S NEW STORY, 


For JANUARY, 1874. No. DCXCIX. Price 2s 6d. | — 


CONTENTS. 
Tue Parise. Part the Last. hau JOHN, is continued in 
THE Story OF VALENTINE "4 ee ee —————— eee a SS 
INTERNATIONAL VANITIES. No. II. Forms. 


JoHN STUART MILL: an Autobiography. ‘The JANUARY NUMBER. Now ready at every 


























HE STORY OF THE MISSING BILLs. 
A Prece OF HEATHER. By H.C. Merivale. Bookseller's, price Ls. 
THE INDIAN MuTINY: Sir Hope Grant. Se cele 
THe NEW YEAR'S POLITICAL ASPECTS. ys = sce pUSEUSNERERNERENNENANES we 
2 | Now ready, at all the Booksellers, price One Shilling. 
Complete in 4 vols. crown 8yo, price 26s, cloth; or | THE 
24s in paper covers. | 
THE PARISIANS. |TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE FOR JANUARY, 1874. 
By Epwarp, Lord LytTTon, CONTENTS. 
With Ilusirations by Sydney Hall. 1, Uxcte Joux. By Major Whyte-Melville, Author 5. JUVENAL IN LONDON, 
of “Kate Coventry,” “The Gladiators,” 6. BertHa’s WepbING Day. 
oe “ Holmby House,” &. Chaps. 8, 9, 10. 7. Cuptp’s PuPiLs. 
In crown 8yvo, with Map and Plans, price 12s, cloth. 2. THe CYCLE OF ENGLISH SONG. 8. Str ROBERT STRANGE, 
3. IN THE INTEREST OF SCIENCE. 9. SONNETS. 
INCIDENTS IN THE SEPOY WAR 4. CHATEAUBRIAND AND HIS TIMES, | 10. Poitip Lereu, A Novel. Chaps. 5, 6,7, and& 
OF 1857-8. as 
ompiled ms om the Private Journals of General 7 — ‘ y . . 
emma 5 RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 
Together with some Explanatory Chapters. . a — ereniatielieadvidiakedatiateeaniaceisiall 


By Captain Remar KNOLLYS, R.A. _Author of 


ae RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S NEW WORKS. 


FANTI AND ASHANTI: JAPAN and the JAPANESE. By Sen Humbert, Envoy 








Three Papers on Ashanti and the Protectorate of the ggg me A of the Swiss Confederation. From the French, by Mrs. CAsHeL Hogy, ‘on Edited by 
Gold Coast, with an Outline of the Causes that have H. BArtés, Assistant -Secretary to the Royal Geographical Society. Royal 4to, Illustrated by 207 
led to the War. a8 R.. by Italian and French Artists, and Sketches from Photographs. Handsomely bound in cloth, 42s. 

sy Captain H. BRACKENBURY, Royal Artillery, , : : : > : : 
‘ By oo sees fone See be ‘ oy Si “Full of admirable illustrations. You can scarcely turn a page without coming upon one or two, and they 
Assistant 3 _—. wees Mc Ali ajor-aeneral Sit | are all drawings of high artistic merit. They are manifestly taken from the life. You see the Japanese 
BAER’ 'W OBCIOY 3 ‘ in the streets and in the country, worshipping in the temple, or figuring as judge or criminal in the C ourts of 
And Captain Huysue, Rifle Brigade, Justice. Peasant, noble, priest, lady, suldier, doctor, as you look through the pages you unroll a complete pano- 
Deputy-Assistant-Quarter master-General. rama of Japanese life. Itis, in trath, a superb Christmas present for any one whose purse will allow him to 


. "aml 
These Papers were prepared and read to their | make it. ‘uardian. 


comrades on board the steam-ship Ambriz on the 
passage to Cape Coast, at the special request of the 

commander, Sir Garnet Wolseley. The volume con- The LIFE and WORK of THORVALDSEN. By Eugene 
ains a Sketch-ms e Gold Coast, ‘ , . . . : : 

ae Cocumets, tay Coptata ove hg Pian of PLON. From the French by Mrs. CASHEL Hoey. In imperial 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 25s. 






“*Thorvaldsen,’ by Eug?ne Plon, translated by Mrs. Cashel Hoey, is worthy of the illustrious artist of whose 


5. life and works it treats. The author has a keen sympathy with, anda dmiration for, the character of Thorvaldsen, 
In crown 8vo, price 9s, cloth. and in interpreting his works df lays ample knowledge and critical and artistic culture. The text is illustrated 
R 0 ME 0 R DEATH! 7 exquisite copper-plate engravings, Thorvaldsen’s Venus and Mercury, and a large number of woodcuts 
° —G/00e, 
By ALFRED AUSTIN. “A very handsome volume.”"—Dai/y Neirs. 
ns “It would be difficult to produce a better book of its kind than M., Plon’s ‘ Thorvaldsen,’ translated, and 
6. very brightly translated, by Mra. Cashel Hoey. The life of the great sculptor was essentially worthy of being 


put on record, and M, Plon has proved in this volume how well he was fitted for a task from which many men 


In 3 yols. crown 8yo, price 25s 6d, cloth. might shrink,” —Standard. 


MYSIE’S PARDON. 
ig dena eas Se The LIFE of GREGORY the SEVENTH. By M. Villemain, 


of the French Academy. Translated by JAMES BABER BROCKLEY. 2 vols. 8vo, 26s. 
M. Villemain's “ Life of Gregory VII.” occupied the learned author's thoughts and leisure during many years 


Now cunt, ~ s et ee ones Price | of nis life, and was left complete at his death. During the disastrous days of the first siege of Paris, the MS. 
pices lintpse Dasa laaats steam Daag cen was removed, for safe keeping, to Augers. At the capitulation of Paris it was brought back to the capital, and 
THE HISTORY OF SCOTLAND, housed in the Rue de Lille, where it narrowly escaped the flames kindled by the Commune, the next house 
Fr.m AGRICOLA’S INVASION to the EXTINCTION | P¢is Durut to the ground, 
of the LAST JACOBITE INSURRECTION. 


By Jou Hux, Boxtos, FRENCH SOCIETY from the FRONDE to the GREAT 


Historio; her Royal for Scotland. 
ete tins ee eee REVOLUTION. By Henry Barton BAKER, 2 vols. crown 8¥o, 21s. 


8. 


MIDDLEMARERCE THWARTED; or, Duck’s Eggs ina Hen’s Nest. A Village 


By GeorGe Eur. Story. By FLorence MONTGOMERY, Author of “ Misunderstood,” “ Thrown Together,” &c., &e. 5s, 
9. 
In feap. 8¥0, Roxburghe binding, price és 6a. | MISUNDERSTOOD. By Florence Montgomery. An 
® Illustrated Edition of this Popular Story, feap. 4to, with 8 full-page Lilustrations by George Du Maurier. 
A HAND-BOOK OF WEATHER | Piestr 
FOLK-LORE. | 
Being a Collection of Proverbial Sayings in Various | 


Languages relating to the Weather. A SALON in the LAST DAYS of the EMPIRE, and other 
With Illustrative and Explanatory Notes, Sketches. By Grace Ramsey, Author of “A Woman's Trials,” &e. Crown $vo, 10s ta. 
By the Rey. C. SwWAInson, M.A., 
Vicar of High Hurst Wood. 


WER oF | NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS AT EVERY LIBRARY. 
VILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 
anes ‘MAD DUMARESQ. By Plerence Marryat, Author of “A 

SOPHOCLES. ' Love's Conflict,” &e. 3 vols. 


* The novel is full of incident, by turns dramatic and pathetic, and at the last, when it becomes oven tragic 
in the intensity of the intere-t, the author displays no symptoms of failing strength or flagging energy."—Daily 


THE KING Q@DIPUS AND *** 
PHILOCTETES. | 
See Se ee yee NANCY. By Rhoda Broughton, Author of ‘“‘Cometh Up 


By Lewis CAMPBELL, M.A., as a Flower,” “ Red as a Rose is She,” * Good-bye, Sweetheart,” &c. 3 vols, 
Professor of Greek in the University of St. Andrew- 


sei ae ai ‘LORD HARRY BELLAIR: a Novel. By the Author of 


= “ Mary Powell,” &c, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


Lately published by the same Author. 
ANTIGONE, ELECTR AND 

DEIANIRA ; “i TOM BULKELEY of LISSINGTON: a Novel. By R. 
OR, THE DEATH OF HERCULES. | MOUNTENEY JEPHSON. 3 vols. 


Octavo, price 6s. 
) INTLEY SON, Ne ling $ . 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Bdinburgh | RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street 


and London. j Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 
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GENERAL LIST OF NEW WORKS 
PUBLISHED BY MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO. 








LIFE and LETTERS of GILBERT ELLIOT, FIRST EARL of MINTO, 


Edited by the Countess of Minto. 3 vols. post 8vo, price 31s 6d. [On the 17th inst, 
A GENERAL SKETCH of the HISTORY of PERSIA. By CLemenrs 

R. Marxeam, C.B., F.R.S. 8vo, with Map, price 21s. [On Monday next, 
JOHN STUART MILL'S ESSAYS on SOME UNSETTLED QUESTIONS 

of POLITICAL ECONOMY. New Epirioy, being the Tumrp. 8vo, price 63 6d. [On Monday next. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY. By Joun Sruart MILL. 8vo, price 7s 6d. 


The HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Fall of Wolsey to the Defeat of 


the Spanish Armada. By James AntHony Froupe, M.A. 
Liprary Eprition, 12 vols. 8vo, £3 18s. | Cantnet Epitron, 12 vols. crown 8vo, £3 12s. 


The HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Accession of James II. By Lord 
MACAULAY :— 
StupeEnt’s Epitioy, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 12s. | Castnet Eprtroy, 8 vols. post Svo, 48s, 
Peorue’s Epition, 4 vols. crown 8vo, 16s. Lisrary Epition, 5 vols. 8yo, £4. 


CRITICAL and HISTORICAL ESSAYS contributed to the Edinburgh 
Review by the Right Hon. Lord Macavnay :— 


StupeEnt’s Eprtion, crown 8vo, 6s. Cautnet Epitton, 4 vols., 24s. 
Perorie’s Epition, 2 vols. crown 8yvo, &s. Liprary Epirioy, 3 vols. Syo, 36s. 


Lord MACAULAY’S LAYS of ANCIENT ROME :— 


ILLUSTRATED EprT10n, feap. 4to, 21s. | ; __ With Ivry and Tue Armapa, 16mo, 3s 6d. 
MinratureE ILLusTrRATED Epition, imperial 16mo, 10s 64d. 


Lord MACAULAY’S MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS and SPEECHES, 


SrupENt's Eprtioy, in 1 yol. crown 8vo, price 6s. 


The COMPLETE WORKS of Lord MACAULAY. Edited by his Sister, 


Lady TREVELYAN. LiprarY“SPiT10y, with Portrait. 8 vols. 8vo, price £5 5s. 


BLACKSTONE ECONOMIZED: a Compendium of the Laws of England to 


the Present Time. By D. M. Arp, Barrister. Seconp Epition. Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


A DICTIONARY of ROMAN and GREEK ANTIQUITIES. With 


about 2,000 Woodeuts from Ancient Originals. By ANTHony Ricu, B.A. Tuirp Eprtion. Crown 8yo, 7s 64d. 


LECTURES on LIGHT, delivered in the United States of America in the 


years 1872 and 1873. By Joun Tyrnpatt, F.R.S. Crown 8yvo, with Illustrations, prico 7s 6d. 


HEAT a MODE of MOTION. By Joun Tynpatt, F.R.S. Fourts Epirton. 


Crown 8yo, with Woodcuts, price 10s 6d. 


SOUND: a Course of Eight Lectures delivered at the Royal Institution -of 


Great Britain. By Joun TynpALt, F.R.S. With Portrait and Woodcuts. Crown 8yvo, prico 9s. 


FRAGMENTS of SCIENCE. By Jonn Tynpatt, F.R.S. Tutrp Epirion, 


corrected. 8yo, price 14s. 


HOURS of EXERCISE in the ALPS. By Jonn Tynpvatt, F.R.S. Tuirp 


Epit1on, with 7 Woodcuts. Crown 8yo, price 12s 6d. 


QUAINS ELEMENTS of ANATOMY. Seventu Epirion, re-edited by W. 


Suarrey, M.D., F.R.S., A. Tuomas, M.D., F.R.S., and J. CLeLanp, M.D. With upwards of 800 Woodeuts. 2 vols. 8vo, 31s Gd. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER, Paternoster Row. 
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